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ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT 

This report describes field test activities for the Wisconiy.n 
Design for Reading Skill Development and CEMREL's Aesthetic 
Education Program . The Word Attack element of the Design was 
implemented in schools in Alabama, Florida, and Georgia in the 
1970-71 school year* Beginning in November 1971, the prcDgram was 
expanded to the study Skills element as well as Word Attack, T'le 
progress in word attack and other reading skills of children v/irh 
two years' experience in the Word Attack program was determined. 
In the second and final year of the field test, children showed 
progressive increases on the evaluation tests for some skills and 
slight decreases on others. The schools were pleased with the 
program and plan to continue their work with the Design in 1972 
and beyond. 

CEMREL's Aesthetic Education Program , an arts program, was 
tested in 31 schools in Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. The i-vrixTiary 
purpose of this field trial was to evaluate the relationship betweei 
the Program and the total school instructional program. The Aesthel 
Education Program materials were considered a meaningful addition 
to the curriculum by both teachers and administrators. Results of 
the field trial indicate that the Program was successful and that 
it could be installed with a minimum amount of teacher training. 
Schools will continue to use the Program during 1972-73. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Southeastern Education Laboratory (SEL) was established 
as a regional educational laboratory in 1965* The mission of SEL 
v^as to provide research related services that were needed by edu- 
cational agencies and institutions that were seeking to improve 
the quality of education at the pre-elementary , elementary, secon- 
dary, and community college levels. Until basic funding was reduced 
in 1971, SEL engaged in a variety of activities concerning educational 
research, development, and diffusion. t 

In June 1971, SEL received a grant from the U. S. Office of 
Education to disseminate two innovative educational products in the 
Southeastern region of the United States with primary concern for 
facilitating the testing programs and providing product maintenance. 
The two products were the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Develop - 
ment , a reading program developed by the Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center and the Aesthetic Education Program , an arts 
program developed by CEMREL, Inc; This grant made it possible for 
SEL to continue for 17 months to assist with the development of two 
outstanding educational products and at the same time to continue to 
serve as a diffusion agency for the Southeastern region of the United 
States. 

This report includes the description of the field test activities 
for the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development and the 
Aesthetic Education Program and fulfills the responsibilities of the 
Southeastern Education Laboratory under U. S. Office of Education 
Grant No. OEGO-71-3578 (Field Trial of Wisconsin Design for Reading 
Skill Development and CEMREL Aesthetic Education Program) . 



II 

THE WISCONSIN DESIGN FOR READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

In the spring of 1970 the Laboratory and the Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning estab- 
lished the framework for a cooperative field test of a Center 
product in selected schools of the Southeast. The Word Attack 
element of the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 
had already been pilot tested in many schools near the Center 
and was ready for field test in other areas of the country^ with 
different student and teacher populations and under less rigorous 
scrutiny. Seven schools in Alabama, Florida, and Georgia were 
chosen to participate in the 1970-71 field test of the Word Attack 
element, coordinated by the Laboratory as part of its Communication 
Skills Program. The field test in 1971-72 included an eighth school, 
the paired school of one of the original seven, and expanded the 
program to the Study Skills element as well as Word Attack. The 
Laboratory has also assisted with general diffusion of information 
about WDRSD through workshops and other techniques. 

This part of the report documents the field test plan, describes 
field test sites, summarizes briefly 1970-71 results, and evaluates 
the second year of the field test in teanns of differences in reading 
achievement scores and children's attainment of specific and terminal 
objectives of the Design . (For a more detailed evaluation of the 
initial year of the field test, see Johnson 1971a, 1971b.) 
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THK PRODUCT AND GENERAL FIELD TEST PLAN 

A complete system for individually guided education (IGE) 
at the elementary school level has been under development for 
several years at the Wisconsin Center. The IGE system was de- 
signed as an alternative to age-graded schools ^ self-contained 
classrooms^ and accompanying instructional practices. The con- 
cept of individually guided education is comprehensive in scope 
and stresses the importance of flexibility in organization and 
instruction. Fundamental to this approach are statements of 
goals for the entire school as well as for the individual learner 
and the continual evaluation of efforts toward achieving those 
goals. 

The seven major components of IGE are: 

1. an organization for instruction and related 
administrative arrangements^ together called 
the multiunit elementary school, 

2. a model of instructional programing for the 
individual student, 

3. a model for developing measurement tools and 
evaluation procedures, 

4. curriculum materials, related statements of 
instructional objectives, and criterion- 
referenced tests and observation schedules, 

5. a program of home/school communications, 

6. facilitative environments in school build*- 
ings, central and state offices, and teacher 
education institutions. 
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1. continuing research and development to 
generate knowledge and to produce tested 
materials and procedures. (Klausmeier et al.^ 1971) 

The product field tested by the Southeastern Education 

Laboratory during 1970-72^ the Wisconsin Design for Reading 

Skill Development (hereafter called the Design ) , represents one 

part of the fourth major component of IGE — curriculum materials. 



Product Description 

The Wisconsin Design provides the structure for a system 
of individually guided reading in grades K-6 through an outline 
of reading skills and related behavioral -)bjectives. The means 
for an individualized approach toward achieving these objec- 
tives is provided through a.ssessment^ resource materials^ and 
record keeping procedures. 

Essentially a statement of the scope and sequence of read- 
ing skills for seven elementary school years ^ the Design is 
concerned with six general areas of reading: Word Attack^ Com- 
prehension, Study Skills, Self -Directed Reading, Interpretive 
Reading, and Creative Reading. Collectively, the various mate- 
rials produced for each area represent a systematic effort to: 

1. state explicitly (a) the basic reading skills, 
which by consensus, are essential for compe-- 
tence in reading, and (b) corresponding be- 
havioral objectives for each skill, 

i 

2. assess skill development with criterion^ref erenced 
tests, 

3* provide a framework for infitruction, using a 
variety of procedures and instructional 
materials. 
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4, provide a management system for planning instruc- 
tion, grouping children with common skill needs, 
and monitoring their learning progress, 
(Otto & Askov, 1970? Quilling, 1971a) 

Each of the six skill areas is divided into four to seven 

levels of difficulty which correspond in general with most 

readiig programs in the elementary school (Table 1). 

TABLE 1. Skill areas and approximate grade equivalents 
of Design levels 



Grade and Level 



Skill Area 





K 


1 


2 


3 


4-6 


Work Attack 


A 


B 


C 


0 




Comprehension 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Study Skills 


A 


B 


c 


D 


EPG 


Self-Directed Reading 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Interpretive Reading 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


Creative Reading 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 
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The field test conducted by the Laboratory in 1970-71 
involved only the Word Attack element of the Design ; in 1971-72 
the Study Skills element was added. A terminal objective has 
been stated for each element as well as carefully sequenced 
specific behavioral objectives. For Word Attack an interim 
objective also exists. 

The terminal objective for Word Attack is that the student 
upon attainment of all Level D skills will be able to attack 
with independence phonically and/or structurally regular words 
and will recognize on sight all the words on the Dolch list. 
Children of average or above average ability and background will 
attain this objective at least by the end of the fifth year 
(fourth grade) in school^ while others will attain this objec- 
tive by the end of the seventh year (sixth grade) . The interim 
objective is that the student upon attainment of all Level C 
skills will be able to attack with independence phonically reg- 
ular one syllable words and their structure variants, and will 
recognize on sight the easier 110 words on the Dolch list. 
Children of average or above average ability and background will 
attain this abjective by the end of the fourth year in school, 
while others will attain this objective by the end of the fifth 
year in school (Quilling, 1971a). 

For Study Skills the terminal objectiv e is that the student 
upon completion of the program will use study skills to locate 
and derive information from the standard reference sources as 
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well as from maps^ graphs^ and tables (Quilling^ 1971b). This 
objective should be attained by the end of the elementary or 
middle school years. 

In addition^ 45 specific behavioral objectives have been 
stated for Word Attack and 75 for Study Skills^ each objective 
related to a particular skill (Otto & Askov^ 1970). Generally^ 
a child is considered to have mastered a skill when his per- 
formance on a program-dependent test is at the 80% level or 
higher • 

The materials which have been produced by the Center for 
the Word Attack and Study Skills elements and which were used 
in the present field test are: 

1. Rationale and Guidelines ^ an overview of the 
Design y written for central office personnel^ 
principals^ lead teachers^ and reading specialists^ 

2. Teacher's Planning Guide: Word Attack and 
Teachers *s Planning Guide: Study Skills ^ 
abridged versions of the Rationale and Guide- 
lines^ intended for teachers who will be 
implementing the Design ^ 

3. Teacher ' s Resource Files for Word Attack and 
Study Skills, compilations of references to 
commercially published instructional materials 
and teacher-directed activities which have 
been keyed to the skills, 

4. Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development , 
program-dependent paper-and-pencil tests 
(either hand or machine scorable) for assess- 
ment of skill mastery, 

5. Pupil Profile Cards , cards listing skills in 
Word Attack and Study Skills, with a procedure 
for recording skill mastery and forming in- 
structional groups. 
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In all areas of the Design each child's strengths and 
weaknesses are diagnosed before instruction begins. His in- 
dividual program is then structured to meet his specific learn- 
ing needs* The n\amber of children in his instructional group 
may vary considerably but all lack the specific skill being 
taught. In regard to skill group instruction^ Askov (1971; 2) 
has stated: 

Also implicit in the Design is the recognition that 
children may learn in aarterent ways. Therefore, a 
variety of activities and approaches is recommended 
during the course of instruction for a given group. 

As soon as a child gives evidence of having grasped 
the skill being taught, he is dismissed from skill 
group instruction to work on another skill need or 
to engage in independent activities. Thus, skill 
groups are flexible since frequent changes in com- 
position are made to adjust for the changing needs 
of individual children. 

A more complete description of the recommended use of the 
Design in an instructional unit appears later. 

Previous Product Evaluation 

Evaluation of the Design has been incorporated into its 
development from the beginning. Initially, specifications and 
objectives for each element and its segments are stated. Each 
segment then is reviewed and empirically validated in field try- 
outs. After each tryout, suggested modifications are made. 
As the materials near their final form, all instructional and 
assessment segments are pilot tested as a fully integrated in- 
structional system in several elementary schools. 
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Word Attack s Two schools in predominantly white neighbor- 
hoods in small Wisconsin cities participated in the Word Attack 
pilot test. Mean IQ was 111 for one school and 100 for the 
other ( Kahlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test ) . To determine 
whether the behavioral objectives for Word Attack were attained 
and maintained r program-dependent tests were administered 
one year apart to children in the second^ thirds and fourth 
year of school. The median niamber of skills which individual 
students gained in one year was 8 for children in their sec- 
ond year^ 19 for third-year children^ and 11 for fourth-year 
children. This performance was judged satisfactory by program 
developers. For 23 out of 30 skills tested^ the percent of 
children demonstrating mastery was greater for program partici- 
pants than for non-participants. Results on the Doren Diagnostic 
Reading Test also favored program participants (from a paper 
presented by Mary Quilling at the 1970 annual AERA meeting). 

Study Skills . Recently compiled information on the pilot 
tests of the three subareas of Study Skills — maps^ graphs and 
tables^ reference — was gathered in three multiunit elementary 
schools in Wisconsin during 1970-71 and 1971-72. All children 
in these schools were pretested and placed at their appropriate 
working levels. Data on the attainment of specific Study Skills ^ 
analyzed for one school only^ showed that after one year the 
median working level of children in the primary grades was one 
level higher than their break-in levels. There seemed to be 
less progress in the intermediate groups. Analysis of perfor- 

ERIC 
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mance on a standardized test ( Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills ) revealed mixed results — some negative and some positive 
gains. All negative outcomes were associated with substandard 
implementation of the program* 

Field Test Objectives 

The Laboratory's field test of the Wisconsin Design in 
eight Southeast schools takes its place as part of a larger 
field test, national in scope and comprehensive in nature. 
After formative evaluation^ each element (Word At tack ^ Study 
Skills^ etc.) undergoes a two-year field test. Since elements 
were not developed simultaneously^ the total field test extends 
for several years with overlapping implementation (Figure 1) . 

1970- 1971" 1972- 1973- 1974- 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 

Word Attack 
Study Skills 
Comprehension 

FIGURE 1. Design field test timeline 




The Center views the major purpose of this field test as 
the determination of whether the Design meets its own program 
objectives (stated previously) when it is implemented accord- 
ing to recommended procedures. Three secondary objectives con- 
cern the Design's relative merits its cost^ and its implemen- 
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tation in additional "self-selected" schools who expressed an 
interest in installing the program. For the Wisconsin Center^ 
the specific objectives then are: 

1. to determine whether the terminal^ interim^ 
and specific objectives of the program are 
met. (Attainment of terminal and interim ob- 
jectives is meaningfully assessed only in the 
second year of program operation and thereafter,) 

2. to determine the progress in word attack ^ 
study skills, and other reading skills of 
children with each successive year of expe- 
rience in the program, 

3. to determine the per pupil costs of program 
implementation including purchase of Design 
and non- Design materials, 

4. to learn how the program is implemented in 

a variety of selected sites in which leaders 
are not exposed to a standard training pro*- 
gram and how local variants affect program 
success. 

Given the intent of the general field test and the Labo- 
ratory's interest in the education of the disadvantaged, the 
following objectives were established for the Laboratory's 
field test of the Wisconsin Design; 



1. to determine whether the terminal, interim, 
and specific objectives of the Design are 
met. (Attainment of terminal and interim ob- 
jectives is meaningfully assessed only in the 
second year of program operation and there- 
after.) 

2. to determine the progress in word attack, study 
skills, and other reading skills of children 
with two years of experience in the program, 

3. to determine whether orientation of local 
leaders equips them sufficiently to train 
their staff and whether local inservice 
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training provides essential information 
for the teacher to use the materials and 
procedures in the recommended way, 

4, to ascertain how the Design is imple- 
mented in a variety of selected sites having 
different geographic locations and dif- 
ferent ethnic compositions, and to identi- 
fy relationships, if any, between success- 
ful use of the product and each of the fol- 
lowing variants: an urban or rural setting; 
predominantly white population, predominantly 
black, or a mixed population (white, black, 
Spanish speaking, American Indian), 

5, to determine the attitudes of staff and 
others toward the Design and staff opinion 
as to how experience with the_,De_sign affects 
other areas of the school program i ^ 

The first two of these objectives are identical to those 

of the general field test as planned by the Wisconsin Center 

and are the two which remained in the Laboratory's second year 

of work with the Design , Objectives 3, 4, and 5 were evaluated 

more thoroughly in the first year of implementation than in the 

second. Table 2 relates these objectives to. the Laboratory's 

two-year field test sequence and to the Word Attack and Study 

Skills elements. 



Target Populations and Site Descriptions 

Two general categories of schools participated in the larger 
national field test. Those in the first category. Type I, had 
entered into a formal agreement with either the \Si8consin Center 
or the Southeastern Education Laboratory, Data from these 
schools served in the evaluation of the Center's Objectives 1, 
2, and 3 above. There were 23 Type I schools associated 
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with the Center and 7 with the Laboratory in 1970-71, 
8 in 1971-72. The 100 schools in the second category, Type II, 
all expressed interest in using the materials on their own and 
were authorized to do so in return for information used in the 
evaluation of the Center's Objective 4. 

In accordance with the Center's wish to field test the 
Design in a variety of locales with a variety of student popu- 
lations, and in accordance with the Laboratory's own stated mis- 
sion to alleviate educational disadvantage in the Southeast, 
the field test schools cooperating with the Laboratory were 
mainly from the disadvantaged segment of the Southeastern school 
population. All had enough children from low socioeconomic ' 
backgrounds to qualify for Title I support, and all had a sub- 
stantial portion of students achieving below grade level. Col- 
lectively, these schools also were to represent the various 
ethnic groups living in either rural or urban locations (Table 3). 
In the actual field test, there was no school to represent the 
rural black population. One school had been chosen in 1970-71 
but was subsequently eliminated after a late summer court order 
reversed the ethnic variants of the student population . 
The fact that this category remained open was not of great con- 
cern since most of the region's black population is in urban 
areas and the trend is toward an even greater portion being 
there. 
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TABLE 3. Design target populations 






Urban 


Rural 


Predominantly 
white 


School 2 


Schools 1 and 5 


Predominantly 
black 


Schools 3 
and 4 




Miffed ethnic 
groups (black, 
whiter Spanish- 
speaking r and/or 
American Indian) 


Schools 7 
and 8 


School 6 



Of the eight schools^ (listed in Appendix A) all had oper- 
ated previously with a self-contained classroom organization 
for instruction, Two^ however^ had taken initial steps toward 
nongradedness by becfinnina to oraanize large aroups of chil- 
dren into instructional units and by installing gradually a more 
individualized approach to a curriculum area. Six were housed 
in a traditional one- or two-story rectangular building with 
separate classrooms. Some of these had been expanded through 
additions or separate portable units. Two were built to accom- 
moclato large groups of children in a cluster or pod arrangement; 
one of these ^ however^ was still operating on a self-contained 
basis . 

One word of caution about the "typical" nature of the field 
test schools: there was no attempt to match student populations 
nor to randomly choose a few schools from the total nxamber in 
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tha three-state area. School administrators (superintendent 
and principal) were contacted by the Laboratory and introduced 
to the program generally. Showing interest, they were subse- 
quently invited to serve as a field test school; participation, 
then, was voluntary. 

In the first year of this field test, the target popula- 
tion in these schools was the children in grades 1 through 3 
who had not demonstrated mastery of word attack skills through 
Level D, the final level of the Word Attack element of the 
Design . In the second year of the field test, work with Word 
Attack was extended to kindergarten (if the school had one) and 
grade 4 (some schools also chose to include upper primary groups) . 
Also in 1971-72 implementation of two Study Skills subareas — 
maps, graphs and tables— began in all grades K-6 . (See Table 4 
for specific numbers of children involved in the field test.) 

TABLE 4. Numbers of children participating in Design field test 



School Grade/Unit 





K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 

(Units) 




117 


140 


140 


141 


140 




2 

(Units) 




121 


104 


119 


99 


101 


122 


3 


66 


85 


95 


70 


94 


85 


83 


4 


19 


20 


19 


19 


25 


21 


25 


5 




48 


73 


60 


57 


62 


63 


6 


72 


80 


82 


69 


68 


72 


81 


7 


89 


261 


272 
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The exception to this implementation occurred with Schools 
7 and 8, two paired schools in a large city. School 7 services 
qrudos while School 8 has K and grades 3-6. Because it 

received the second graders involved in the 1970-71 field test^ 

School H was invited to participate in 1971-72 for continuity 
in grade 3, Unlike the other schools in the field test^ only 
third graders here were involved. 

Evaluation Devices and Methods 

A variety of data-gathering and evaluation instruments 
was employed to achieve the objectives of the field test. Some 
were developed by the Center^ some by the Laboratory, and others 
by commercial testing companies. These instruments took the 
form of standardized tests, program-dependent tests; monitoring 
reports, and informal means. Since the focus of the Laboratory's 
1971-72 field test was on the evaluation of Objectives 1 and 2, 
a description of the devices used previously for the remaining 
three is omitted here. Any current information on the imple- 
mentation of the Design (Objective 4) was gathered through per- 
sonal contact during monitoring visits or orientation meetings. 

Objective 1; Word Attack. For the assessment of termi- 
nal and interim objectives in the second year of Word Attack 
implementation, selected children read aloud a list of 74 words • 
Not every child was presented the same words however. Alto- 
gether, five lists were compiled: three of phonically and/or 
structurally regular words, and two of phonically and/or struc- 
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turally irregular words • The words were chosen from a list of 
50,000 most frequent words in print (Kucera & Francis, 1967) • 
The most unusual and unfamiliar words were not considered? 
consequently, the total number of words from which the samples 
of 74 words were randomly compiled was 40,000 to 45,000. 

Three categories of word frequency wore established. Those 
of greatest frequency. Frequency 1, were the first 1004 words? 
the Frequency 2 group consisted of the next 4000 words, with 
the remaining in the Frequency 3 category. From a sample of 
the total word population of 40,000 to 45,000 words, the approx- 
imate number of regular and irregular words in each frequency 
was calculated (Table 5) . The proportion of regular and irregular 

TABLE 5. Approximate nuxnber of regular and irregular words 
in three frequency groups 





Frequency 1 


Frequency 2 


Frequency 3 


Total in fre- 
quency group 


1004 


4000 


44,000 


Number of reg- 
ular words 


795 


2789 


27,960 


Number of irreg- 
ular words 


209 


1211 


16,040 



words as found in the sample for each frequency was then used 
in randomly compiling the lists of 74 words for testing. The 
actual number varies for each frequency and for the irregular 
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and regular lists (Table 6) • No words from Frequency 3 appeared 
on the irregular lists because of their unusual nature. 
Dolch words on the regular lists appeared in the Frequency 1 
category » 

TABLE €• Number of words in each, frequency on two types 
of word lists 

Frecruency 1 Prequtancy 2 Frequency 3 

Regular 

lists 20 26 28 

Irregular 

lists 29 45 



The relative ntamber of words by frequency in the samples 
of 74 words only partly reflects the corresponding relative 
proportions in the total populations for two reasons. One was 
the practical consideration of list length. Accurate estimates 
of a child's performance on the total list were desired, yet 
reading a list of more than 75 words seemed an unfair task for 
a third or fourth grader, especially those who had not attained 
all of the Word Attack skills. However, reasonably good esti- 
mates of performance for each frequency were necessary. This 
meant the random selection of at least 20 or more words from 
each frequency group. Consequently, the relative proportion 
was only one factor influencing the exact niomber of words 
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chosen from each frequency. 

Of the total population of children involved in the Word 
Attack program^ 281 had checked out of Level D by May 1^ 1972. 
Froia these ^ 150 were chosen at random to be tested with the 
word lists. The exact nxamber tested at any one school depended 
on the total number of checkouts reported by that school. 
Approximately 75 of the 150 read a regular list; the other 
read an irregular list. An additional 150 children were chosen 
randomly from the population of noncheckouts^ i.e.^ children 
who had not completed Level D by May 1. These children also 
read both regular and irregular word lists. 

During May the Fie.ld Test Coordinator tested the 300 chil- 
dren, using directions and procedures standardized for all testers 
employed by both the Wisconsin Center and the Laboratory. 
Children were presented a stack of cards, with one word on each 
card. They were to turn the cards over one at a time and read 
each word aloud. All were encouraged to try each word, even 
if it were unfamiliar* No time limit was set. The amount of 
time required for each child varied according to his skill level 
but ranged from about 5 minutes for the checkouts to 20 or 25 
minutes for the noncheckouts . If the words proved too difficult 
for a child (2 correct out of 25, or 8 of 50), testing was ter- 
minated. 

Data for the evaluation of attainment of specific objec- 
tives were gathered in three ways: (1) administering a sample 
of paper-and-pencil program-dependent tests to randomly 
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selected groups (N=25) in grades 1, 2, 3, and 4, '2) rocordinvi 
each individual's skill mastery progress, and (3) recording 
for each skill group the number of children mastering that skill 
The group tests (Appendix B) were administered by teachers in 
May of each year of the field test. The dependent variable was 
the number of correct responses • From this the percent of 
students who performed at the 80% level or higher was deter- 
mined* In 1971-72 Design coordinators at each school were pro- 
vided with a form for recording the number of skills attained 
by each child at three times during the year — September, Jan- 
uary, and May (Appendix C) . From these records a profile of 
individual performances emerged. Also, the number of children 
who could demonstrate mastery of a skill after a two- or 
three-week period varied considerably • To learn the average 
percent of mastery, a record was kept from January 1972 to May 
for the skill groups taught by each teacher (Appendix D) • 

Objective 1: Study Skills > As an initial step toward eval 
uation of Objective 1 for Study Skills, a sample of program- 
dependent tests from the complete battery was administered to 
randomly chosen groups in grades 3-6 in November 1971 (Appen- 
dix B) . Selected sections of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
were also included. The children's attainment of specific Study 
Skills objectives will be measured by a comparison of these ' 
scores with those to be obtained in November 1972. 

Objective 2. This objective concerns the relative quality 
of performance of children from one year to another, from 
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no experience with the Design to two years* experience. For 
the second and final year of field test for Word Attack three 
scores were compared for each grade on each skill test (the 
same tests used for Objective 1): the baseline score of 1970^ 
the score after one year of implementation in 1971^ and another 
after two years in 1972. For Study Skills only the baseline 
score is presently available^ from tests given in November 1971. 
These scores will be compared by the Center with those of Nov- 
ember 1972. For Word Attack and Study Skills selected stan- 
dardized subtests relating to these areas of reading were also 

administered (see Appendix B for specific tests) . 



Conditions for Implementation 

Word Attack . Some of the requisites for implementation in 
the first year related to initial activities and were not of 
concern in the second year. The following conditions were con- 
sidered by the Wisconsin Center to be requisite to on-going im- 
plementation (Quilling^ 1971a) . 

1. The addition of at least one age/grade level 
annually after the first year to provide con- 
tinuity for a given age group for at least 
two or three years. 

2. A minimum of one-quarter day at the begin- 
ning of the year to acquaint staff with 
new information and materials related to 
the program^ to evaluate the previous year's 
progress and set goals ^ and to key new 
materials. 

3. An additional one-day directed inservice 
meeting (could be spread over one quarter) 
to orient teachers new to the building 
and those using the program for the first 
time. 
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4. Availability of materials as follows: 

Rationale and Guidelines — 1 per building 
Teacher ^s (juide — 1 peFTeacher 
Addendum to the Teacher's Planning 
Guide — 1 per teacher 

Teacher's Re^.ource Files — 1 per unit or 

1 for every 4 
teachers 

Wisconsin Tests for Reading Skill Development 

" machine scorable — 1 package for each 35 children 

subtest fomat — 1 set of ditto masters for Form 1 
Pupil profile cards — 1 per pupil 

5. Initial booklet testing in grade 1 and of new 
enrollees within the first month of school. 

6. Retesting within four weeks (a) at a higher 
level for pupils who mastered all or all but 
one skill on the level first tested, or (b) tit 
a lower level for pupils who mastered either 
none or one skill at the level first tested. 

7. Pretesting at the next instructional level as 
the pupil completed skills at a lower level. 

8. Provision of at least two hours per week for skill 
instruction. 

9. Skill grouping for a period of no more than 
three weeks. 

10. Assessment upon completion of instruction. 

11. Current record-keeping. 

12. Monitoring of each child's skill development 
by a designated teacher. 

Study Skills. Since this was the first year of implemen- 
tation for Study Skills, the requisites were slightly differ- 
ent from those of Word Attack (Quilling, 1971b): 

1, Attendance of at least one local leader at a 
training conference sponsored by the developer. 

2. Total staff involvement at all age/grade levels 
and at least a two-year operational sequence. 
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3. Directed inservice and work sessions. Inser- 
vice sessions were necessary to train personnel; 
for those experienced with Word Attack one day 
of inservice sufficed. Intermediate teachers 
who had not previously used the Design required 
at least one additional day of orientation, 

as did new teachers. 

4. A variety of materials keyed to the behavior- 
al objectives. A wide variety of instruction- 
al materials were to be available for teaching 
skills at all levels so that the program would 
have the flexibility to respond to a wide va- 
riety of individual needs and characteristics. 

5. Availability of materials as follows: 

Teacher *s Planning Guide — 1 per teacher 

Teacher's Resource Files — 1 per unit or 1 for 

every 4 teachers 

Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development 

machine scorable — 1 for each child plus 20% more 
single-sheet format — complete set of ditto masters 

Pupil profile cards — 1 per child 

6. Initial booklet testing in grades 2-6 at the 
beginning of the program. 

7. Retesting within four weeks at a higher or 
lower level for those v;ho mastered (1) all or 
all but one skill, (2) none or one skill at 
the level first tested. 

8. Testing of newly enrolled students within one 
month after entering school. 

9. At least two hours per week for skill instruc- 
tion. 

10. Skill grouping for a period of no more than 
three weeks. 

11. Assessment upon completion of instruction. 

12. Current record-keeping. 

13. Monitoring of each child's skill development 
by a designated teacher. 
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The assurance that most of these conditions of implemen- 
tation would be met by each school was achieved through rather 
detailed letters of agreement between the schools and the Lab- 
oratory (Appendix E) . These agreements provided for the Lab- 
oratory's sponsoring an orientation conference for Study Skills^ 
providing one-half of the cost of classrocan instructional ma- 
terials necessary for effective implementation of Study Skills ^ 
and furnishing staff support for consultation during monitor- 
ing visits. In addition^ the Wisconsin Center furnished all 
of the Design' s teacher materials and one-half of the student 
materials for all schools. Meeting other conditions of imple- 
mentation was the responsibility of the schools. 

WORD ATTACK 

The first element of the Wisconsin Design was ready for 
field test and summative evaluation by spring of 1970. At 
that time a cooperative relationship was established between 
the Wisconsin Center and the Laboratory^ and seven schools in 
the Southeast agreed to participate in the two-year field test. 

Review: First Year of Field Test and Results 

To prepare schools for impleraentation of the Design ^ the 
Laboratory conducted two conferences during summer 1970. One 
was a three-day workshop in July^ attended by at least one rep- 
resentative from each participating school. Its outcome was 
the coding of classroom materials to Design skills for addi- 

O 
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lion lo the Toachor's Resource File > This was considered a 
iHico.ssary procedure since the textbooks and materials mainly 
used in the participating schools were not included in the 
comiTiorcial version of the Resource File , The second confer- 
once in August concerned the orientation of three representa- 
tives of the school systems: the principal, a lead teacher, 
and a reading specialist. Staff from the Wisconsin Center 
and the Laboratory cooperated in the two-day training session, 
designed to equip local leaders with sufficient information 
to train their teachers and aides. All local inservice ses- 
sions were attended by a Laboratory representative in the dual 
roles of monitor and consultant. 

During September and early October schools administered 
the break-in tests to all children in grades 1-3. Any neces- 
sary retesting was completed by the end of October. Sometime 
in November the first skill groups were formed. The three 
weeks' period initially planned for skill instruction was later 
shortened to two weeks. Five of the original seven schools 
chose to form skill groups across grade lines; one grouped with- 
in each grade; and one chose to remain with the self-contained 
classroom situation. Anywhere from 1/8 to 1/4 of the total 
reading time was spent in word word attack* skill instruction 
(Johnson, 1971b) . 

Implementation in each school was closely monitored through- 
out the year. At least three visits were made to out-of-state 
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Bchools and more to those in the Atlanta area. During each 
vinit specific questions were asked of Design coordinators^ 
nnd teachers were consulted either individually or in groups 
as to the progress of the program from their point of view. 

All schools successfully carried out the conditions of 
implementation as stated previously. The main problem expe- 
rienced at all levels was the lack of planning for children 
who mastered a skill before the two- or three-week interval 
was ended. These children ideally would experience guided inde- 
pendent study activities, either in a media center, a library, 
or their classroom. Concentration on other aspects of the pro- 
cjram in the first year did not allow time to prepare adequately 
for the early skill masters. This was not a problem, however, 
in the second year. 

The children's performance on program-dependent tests at 
the end of the first year indicated that approximately 81% of 
the children who had mastered the tested skills during the year 
retained them and were able to demonstrate subsequent mastery. 
The average percentages by grade were: grade 1, 79%; grade 2, 
85%; grade 3, 80%. Gains on the program-dependent tests from 
1970 to 1971 were positive in all three grades, though not 
large enough to reach statistical significance. The range of 
gain scores was from a minimal .30 on a Level C skill in grade 
3 to 4.5 on a Level B skill in grade 2. 

Subsections of standardized tests were also administered 
to children in grades 2 and 3. On the Word Analysis section 
Q of the Cooperative Primary Test second graders showed a gain 
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in raw score of 4.32; third grades, 4.47. Third graders also 
responded to two subsections of the Stanford Achievement Test , 
showing a gain of slightly more than one point on the Word 
Meaning and Word Study Skills tests. 

Description of Second Year of Implementation 

Few changes if any were made by schools in their second 
year of work with Word Attack. Because break-in testing for 
every child was unnecessary, skill groups began much sooner 
than last year, none later than the first part of October. 
Conplete booklet testing was carried out only with entering 
first graders and new enrollees. Others who had been in the 
program for one year continued on the level at which they had 
been operating when school recessed. 

The major change in Word Attack implementation was the 
introduction of pretesting strategy to be used when children 
had completed the skills on one level and were ready to pro- 
gress to the next higher level. Experience and data from 
1970-71 showed that children were likely to learn some skills 
at the next level without being introduced to them in formal 
skill group instruction. Since this incidental learning would 
not be shown on the profile cards, it was considered wise to 
pretest children, using selected tests from the next level. 
All schools were encouraged to carry out this strategy and 
many followed through. Others chose not to because of lack 
of personnel or time. 
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Arranqements for independent study for a child who mas- 
tered a skill before others in his group were better organized 
than in the first year of implementation. Many schools spent 
time during the summer planning study activities and arranging 
materials in a work area. More use was made of librarians^ 
media people^ and aides in supervising independent study* 

Organization for instruction continued in much the same 
fashion as during the previous year with the exception of 
Schools 1 and 2. During the 1970-71 school year and summer 
these schools effected an organizational change from grouping 
by grade or classroom to a unitized arrangement. Children in 
a single unit were within a two- or three-year age span and 
were functioning more or less on the same instructional level. 
Word Attack skill groups then were formed within each unit^ 
which included anywhere from 100 to 140 children. 

The first graders in School 1 receive instruction in i.t.a 
transiding to traditional orthography by the end of grade 1 
or beginning of grade 2. Toward the end of 1970-71 Design 
tests were given to those children who had made the transition. 
Generally they entered the program on Level B. In 1971-72 it 
was decided to delay entry into the Desig n until the beginning 
of a child's second year. Although no first graders were of- 
ficially in the program^ they were given the Wisconsin Tests 
each year along with the rest of the school. Their scores^ 
however^ were analyzed separately and were not included in the 
grade 1 analysis for all schools. 
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In the second year of implementation the third grade of 
School 8 was added to the field test* In a paired situation 
this school received the third graders who had been in the 
program in School 7 the previous year. Teachers received the 
same kind of orientation as others in the field test. As in 
other schools^ a Design coordinator was responsible for over- 
seeing implementation, keep:.ng records, and so on. 

Evaluation 

A complete evaluation of the second-year field test for 
Word Attack was not possible at the time of report publication. 
Data which have not been analyzed to date will be reported in 
a supplement as soon as printouts arrive and analysis is com- 
plete. For Study Skills no conclusions on pupil progress can 
be mado on the basis of substantive data until evaluation tests 
arc given in November 1972. For the record and for the par- 
ticipating schools* information, however, baseline scores ob- 
tained from November 1971 testing are presented in Appendix F. 

Objective 1; Word Attack . To determine whether the terminal 
interim, and specific objectives of the Design are met. 

Evaluation of the childrens* attainment of the terminal 
and interim objectives of Word Attack cannot be done at this 
point since an analysis of their performance on reading the 
word lists has not been completed. As stated previously, three 
data-gathering instruments were used to assess children's at- 
tainment of specific objectives; (1) program-dependent tests 



given in May 1972, (2) a growth record for each individual 
(Appendix C), and (3) a record of skill group progress for 
each teacher (Appendix D) . A report of information from the 
first of these, the Design tests, will be included in the 
evaluation supplement to be completed later^ Information from 
the other two, however, has been compiled and will be summa- 
rized here. 

Many people involved in the first-year field test felt 
that a certain amount of information was neglected when indi- 
vidual scores were grouped across schools to get a grand mean* 
Also, some indicated that they were interested in knowing the 
progress of individuals in the mastery of Word Attack skills. 
In an attempt to collect this kind of information teachers were 
asked to keep a record of the number of skills mastered by all 
children in a grade or unit. Three times during the year either 
the teacher of WDRSD coordinator was to review each child's 
profile card and record the number of skills mastered to date — 
September, January, and May. This information was compiled, 
omitting children whose records were incomplete (withdrawals, 
new enrollees, mii:sing information, and so on). 

Results indicated that in all grades the majority of chil- 
dren mastered between 5 and 12 skills although the range was 
from 1 to 29 (Table 7). The average child in any grade attained 
at least 5 skills though he was most likely to master more, 
possibly as many as 20 or 25 and, as in a few exceptional cases, 
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more than 25. In all grades between 1/3 and 2/3 of the chil- 
dren learned 6 to 10 skills during the year (Table 8) . The 
number of children who progressed at a faster rate than their 
classmates and mastered 16 or more skills varied considerably 
from school to school. In a few grades this was no more than 
2% while in others the number was as high as 25% or 30%. 

In some schools children in grades 1 arid 2 seemed to master 
a greater number of skills than those in grades 3 and 4. 
In other schools the situation was reversed. One must remember 
that at the upper levels ^ grades 4 and 5, the actual number of 
skills mastered will be limited by the child's completing 
Level D and checking out of the Word Attack program entirely. 

Teachers or the WDRSD coordinator also kept a record of 
skill groups^ recording the number in each group^ the period 
of instruction r and the number of children demonstrating mas- 
tery of the skill at the end of the period (usually two weeks). 
A complete set of information was available for 80 teachers ^ 
who taught anywhere from 4 to 20 skill groups during the year. 
The size of skill groups varied from 1 to 39 though the nmber 
of groups at either end of this range was small. Average group 
size in all but one school was around 25. The exception to 
this was School 2 with an average group size of 10. This 
school also showed the highest number of children checking out 
of a skill at the end of instruction^ an average of 82%. As 
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TABLE 8. Nximber of children mastering Word Attack skills 
Number of skills 

Total 







1-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


above 20 


N 


- - - - 

School 


1 














Unit 


1 


1 


17 


16 


9 




43 


Unit 


2 


12 


29 


21 


4 




66 


Unit 


3 


10 


28 


1 






39 


Unit 


4 


15 


32 








47 


School 
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Note: Data include only those children for whom a complete year's 
record could be obtained. Information from School 4 is 
unavailable. 
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would be exp<:ctecJ^ teacher performance as measured by percent 
of checkouts^ varitid as much as student performance. One 
teacher who generally had about 33 children in her skill groups 
averaged only 11% checkout throughout the year, while others 
with the same group size averaged 40% to 50% success. In gen- 
eral those teachers who were able to work with fewer children 
showed a more satisfactory rate of checkout, some as high as 
90% to 95%. 

Objective 2; Word Attack. To determine the progress in word 
attack and other reading skills of children with two years' of 
experience in the program. 

Date for this objective were obtained from evaluation tests 
administered each year in May (Appendix B) . Scores f ran 1970 
were considered baseline data, representing the performance of 
children with no experience in the Word Attack program; 1971 
scores are from children in the same grades, having participa- 
teil in the program for one year; 1972 scores represent two 
years • of experience for grades 2, 3, and 4 and again one year 
for grade 1. For each test sitting a group of approximately 
25 children wcjre randomly chosen from class lists. Average 
scores for groups tested in each school (presented in Appen- 
dix F) were combined for each grade across schools. Because 
individual tests contained a varying number of items, grade 
means were converted to percent for ccanparison purposes 
(Figures 2, 3, and 4). 

In grade 1 all 1972 scores on Design tests were higher 
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than the 1970 baseline scores (Figure 2) except that for 
consonant blends (B5). The mean on this test dropped in 1971 
and was just slightly higher in 1972. On two other tests ^ 
although the 1972 scores were still above baseline^ they dropped 
some from those of 1971. These were rhyming words (Al) and 
rhyming phrases (A5). Review of individual school means indicates 
that all schools except one showed a decrease on these two 
tests from 1971 to 1972. On six of the nine skills tested^ 
however r scores were progressively higher with each year of 
Word Attack implementation. Exceptional progress occurred in 
one school whose first graders in 1972 gained an average of 
4 points over first graders in 1971^ and on one test as many 
as- 10 points. 

100 
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In grade 2 the combined mean of five of the nine tested 
skills was higher in 1972 than in 1970 or 1971 (Figure 3). On 
two other skills the children's performance dropped in the sec- 
ond year but not below the baseline score. On the two remain- 
ing tests the 1972 and baseline scores were nearly identical. 
Again, reporting an average score bbscures the above average 
performance of one school in which second graders showed a 
gain on every Design test, in one case a five point gain for 
a test on which all others either went down or remained the same. 
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Less gain was shown by grade 3 in the second year than by the 
other two grades (Figure 4). On four skills there was some 
gain over the 1971 average, but only one of these was above the 
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baseline score, Othe:-i either remained the same or decreased. 
Here again one school showed an increase on every skill while 
increases for other schools were erratic and showed no pattern. 



1970:1: 




C3 C4 C12.. C5 C6 C16 D2 



FIGURE 4, Mean scores converted to percent correct oh Design tests 
in grade 3 

This was the first year for Word Attack implementation in 
grade 4. Consequently, 1971 scores constitute the baseline data 
for this grade. The children, however, had been in the program 
in third grade in 1971 and completed their second year with the 
program in 1972. All of the combined means were higher at the 
end of this year though on« increase was very slight (Figure 5) . 
One school which had much lower baseline scores than others showed 
rather remarkable improvement over the year, the greatest gain 
being nine points. 
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FIGURE 5. Mean scores converted to percent correct on Design tests 
in grade 4 ' 



Little improvement was shown during the second year on the sub- 
sections of standardized tests (Table 9] . Scores of 1971 showed 
a one or two point increase over baseline scores, but in 1972 
some averages decreased while most remained about the same. 

In general more increases over the two-year period occurred 
in grades 1 and 2 than in grade 3. Only in grade 4 were increases 
consisteht. There seems to be no pattern to explain the de- 
creases or lack of increase in grades 1-3. Means for each school 
(Appendix F) indicate that in each .grade one or two schools 
showed a relatively outstanding performance, but the particular 
schools for each grade are not identical. One school may show 
an above average gain for grade 1, but another for grade 2, and 
so on. Again in 1972 as in 1971 gains in grade 3 were minimal. 
The exceptions to this occurred on one or two tests from one 
school. An explanation for this is difficult to find since there 
is room for improvement. Perhaps word attack skills are not 
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emphasized as much in third grade as in the lower grades • Per- 
haps at this time skills in other areas take precedent in terms 
of time, review, and so on. 

STUDY SKILLS 

The second element of the Wisconsin Design to be field 
tested was Study Skills. The map and graph and table subareas 
were ready for fall 1972. All seven of the Laboratory's ori- 
ginal Word Attack field test schools, grades K-6, were also in- 
cluded in the Study Skills field test. The eighth school, added 
in 1971-72 for Word Attack, did not participate 'in the Study 
Skills program. 

The first-year field test of Study Skills was planned to 
begin in November 1971. In late October a one-day conference 
was held in Atlanta, attended by at least one person from each 
participating school. School personnel were introduced to the 
Study Skills materials and briefed on target dates for imple- 
mentation of the program. In early November teachers adminis- 
tered the evaluation-related tests in grades 3-6 (Appendix B) . 
These tests were to be used in assessing pupils' progress one 
year later by comparison with scores from November 1972 (Objec- 
tive 2) • In late November and early December break-in tests 
were given in grades 2-6 to determine the level at which each 
child would be working (Table 10). It was assumed that first 
graders would be on Level A, which has no paper-and-pencil test. 
The test levels for grades 2-5 were fixed by the Wisconsin Center 
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for test data purposes. In other grades the teachers chose 
what they considered to be the appropriate level. 

TABLE 10. Break.«>ij;i testing l«y«lc tot •acfi.9rad«: Study Skills 



Grade 


Teat 


level 


2 


B 




3 


B or 


C 


4 


B or 


C 


5 


C 




6 


C or 


D 



Skill groups were to begin in January but this did not hap- 
pen in any school. Scores from the break-in tests indicated 
that a large number of children had been tested at an inappro- 
priate level (sometimes too high but most often too low) and much 
retesting had to be done before children could be accurately 
assigned to skill groups (Table 11). Return of scores and re- 
testing took several weeks, and skill grouping actually began in 
most schools in late February or early March. One school, how- 
ever, experienced a few more problems than usual and delayed 
implementation until September 1972. 

Since Study Skills relate very closely to content areas 
such as math, science, and social studies, the matter of inte- 
grating these skills into the existing curricula posed a problem 
not solved satisfactorily in the first months of implementation. 
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Thero vera two alternative ways of doing this: (1) to let the 
content suggest what study skills are to be learned, or (2) to 
teach skills in isolation and then relate them to whatever con- 
tent is being studied. The first method seems to require much 
advance' planning and complete familiarity with the skills and 
instructional materials. The second is more like what had been 
done in Word Attack. Without exception, the schools chose, 
for this year, to form separate skill groups and to relate the 
skills as much as possible to activities in content areas. 
Study skills were taught in "isolation" with application to 
other activities, for the most part, left to chance. 

TABLE 11. Average percent of children retested in each grade 

Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
2 3 4 5 6 

(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 



Next higher 

level 21 44 26 34 41 



Next lower 

level 41 13 38 37 38 



Total 

reteeted 62 57 64 71 79 



Evaluation of objectives 1 and 2 is not possible at this 
time since only the baseline data have been gathered. Scores 
from tests given in November 1971 will be compared by the Can- 
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ter with those which will be given in November 1972. However, 
the 1971 means for each school are presented in Appendix F for 
the use of participating schools and others who may be interested. 

DISCUSSION 

In the second and final year of the Word Attack field test 
children showed progressive increases on the evaluation tests 
for some skills and slight decreases on others. Performance 
in grades l*-3 was erratic, showing no pattern of increase or 
decrease. In grade 4 all scores increased in 1972 over the base- 
line scores of 1971. Although some children mastered only a 
few skills during the year, in some cases the number of skills 
mastered by individual students was remarkable. Other encour- 
aging results occurred in specific grades in specific schools 
where increases on most tests were much greater than the aver- 
age increase across schools. 

In general, except for grade 4, there seemed to be a slow- 
down during this second year of implementation. Several schools 
experienced noncurricular problems unique to their situation. 
The accumulation of these could have produced a "marking time" 
effect on the data. Two schools were experiencing their first 
year with a unitized organization. In previous years they had 
been working toward the nongraded situation which was fully 
realized in fall 19727 Consequently,"^ on new programs' 

in other content areas were implemented simultaneously with the 
second year of Word Attack, and faculty experienced the range 
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of problami accompanying a naw^ organiiational pattern and in- 
•tructional procaduraa. in one achool aavaral taachars parti- 
cipated in a professional training program for one semester. 
A series of relief teachers assumed the responsibilities of the 
absent ones* They were not thoroughly familiar with the Design 
and may not have been comfortable in following recommended pro- 
cedures. In other schools there were changes in administration 
and Design coordination. All of these factors may have influ- 
enced the Word Attack data. 

Implementation of Study Skills was delayed this year be- 
cause of late return of scores and the great amount of retest- 
ing necessary before students could be placed at their appro- 
priate levels. Since actual skill groups did not meet until 
March in most schools^ teachers had only two full months at the 
most before being caught up in end-of-the year activities. Many 
schools, however, made much progress in gathering materials for 
classroom use and in adding new references to the Resource Files. 

Some difficulty occurred in first grade where many children 
seemed to be between levels". ' They easily mastered the skills 
on Level A yet could not handle any of those on Level Teach- 
ers faced with this situation omitted the teaching of study skills 
altogether and concentrated more on Word Attack and other areas. 
There was »also the problem of scheduling Study Skill groups at 
a point more than midway through the school year. Instructional 
and planning schedules were already filled to capacity, and 
the addition of a new element caused a strain for everyone. 



In the fall of 1972, teachers will be more familiar wxth 
the Study Skills objectives and will be able to plan for skill 
groups from the beginning of the year. Unitized schools will 
be entering their second year with more experience and confi- 
dence. And all schools will continue to improve their imple- 
mentation of a program which they believe works. 



Ill 

AESTHETIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 



The Southeastern Education I<aboratory conducted an ext 
sive search in the spring of 1970 for promising educational 
nets and/or instructional strategies for implementation in 
schools of the region. It was intended that these products 
be utilized by the schools which had particular tieeds in tl 
current instructional programs. As a result of the search 
innovative products, SEL selected CEMREL^S (fojnnerly the Cc 
tral Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, Inc.) Aest 
Education Progreun as a product that had great promise for i 
schools. Because the materials had been evaluated only in 
St. Louis, Missouri area, CEMREL desired that the materials 
tested with more diversified populations throughout the cov 
and without intervention by the product developer. 

This section of the report describes the Aesthetic Edt 
tion Program , the field trial activities, the test sites ar 
target population as well as teacher and pupil reactions tc 
materials. 

AESTHETIC EDUCATION: AN INTRODUCTION 

During the past several decadt^s, technology and techni 
have contributed to a media and knowledg<E explosion. Bizaz 
images, sounds, and actions generated at incomprehensible s 
compete for our attention and often prevent sound judgment 
aesthetic discrimination. The Report of the President's 
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CommlBslor on National Goals expressed a concern for the extent 
to which contemporary patterns of life are being conditioned 
by appeals and pressures of which people are scarcely conscious 
(Heckscher, I960), The needito examine these conditioned re- 
sponses is a persuasive argximent for the clarification of an 
active role for the arts and the artist • 

The arts can provide insight into the aesthetic sensitivity 
and capabilities of a society, and they can give it direction. 
They can help to lead new generations into patterns of belief, 
thereby establishing continuity between the past an<? the pre- 
sent. By bringing the actions of people into concert, the arts 
also contribute to the stability of society, and by challenging 
the status quo, they provide opportunity for improvement. But 
more important, the arts help to shape the creativity, the imag- 
ination, the taste, -arid the values of society by engaging indi- 
viduals in aesthetic experiences. Although these experiences 
are often difficult to interpret, no one denies that they have 
been and can be a means of making order out of a confusing and 
perplexing world. 

Unfortunately, one of the difficulties in the Twentieth 
Century is that the arts have been viewed as highly specialized 
and somewhat precious outcomes of an intelligence insulated from 
the affairs of men. Such interpretation is alternative to the 
view that the arts are the symbolic expressions of what indi- 
viduals in a society feel, think, know, will, and prize. When 
the arts, are regarded as self-contained entities isolated from 
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the concerns of on»golng life, human experience is denied its 
meaning and conaequently becomea limited. Aa a result, the arts 
tend to be reduced to objects and events that are studied"* in 
order for the user to become "educated." Because of this, broad 
powers of aesthetic discrimination are hard to come by, if avail- 
able at all. 

Even though genuine aesthetic experiences and judgments 
are important for society and its individuals, there still re- 
mains the question of how to provide for them. There are those 
who feel that aesthetic experience is derived from a quality 
engagement between a person and some object or event and there- 
fore cannot be taught* It can only be experienced. However, 
the potential meaning in aesthetic experience depends upon an 
individual's ability to discriminate those qualities of media, 
structure, and content form which meanings are created. So- 
ciety needs not only the production and distribution of know- 
ledge but also the active search for cultivation of sensitive 
and competent judgments. Given these points of view, an impor- 
tant educational task must be to enhance the ability to discri- 
minate, interpret, and evaluate. The social institution best 
able to accomplish this is the school. 

The charge which aesthetic education places on general ed- 
ucation is becoming increasingly clear. The schools must sys- 
tematically help to develop individuals who, through sensitive 
judgment, criticism^ evaluation, and manipulation, and who, pro- 
vided with alternatives and informed aesthetic sensitivities. 
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will take part in shaping the aesthetic and cultural climate 
of our society (Champlin, 1968) . Because the development of 
such individuals will have social consequences, and because our 
society aspires to be democratic, aesthetic education should 
reach the greatest number of individuals. 

CEMREL'S Aesthetic Education Progrgtm is not the only solu- 
tion nor the ultimate solution, but it is an aarly step in 
strengthening instruction in the arts« 

PRODUCT DESCRIPTION 

In 1967, CEMREL initiated plans for the Aesthetic Education 
Program , a long range curriculum development effort to provide 
a general education in aesthetics for all elementary and secondary 
students • Instructional packages were to be developed in 
two components, K-6 series and 7-12 series, each teaching a set 
of related concepts. Presently, all development efforts are 
directed toward the K-6 series and some of these packages have 
completed extended pilot testing. Packages in the 7-12 series 
are in the planning stage. 

Goals and Outcomes 

CEMREL "S Aesthetic Education Program was founded upon two 
major premises. The first was the belief that the school could 
and should cultivate the sensitivities and capabilities for 
aesthetic judgment within the student and, further, that with 
this end in mind, it is possible to design educational programs 
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for thin purpoMO. Tho Program developers agree with Read's 
(1966; 144) statement that: 

Education should be integral, it should encourage 
the growth of the whole and complete individual. 

It follows that education is not entirely, nor even 
mainly, an affair of book learning, for that is only 
the education of one part of our nature — the part of 
the mind that deals with concepts and abstractions. 
In the child, who is not yet mature enough to think 
by these short-cut methods, it should be largely 
an education of the senses — the senses of sight, 
touch and hearing: in one word, the education of 
the sensibility. 

The Program's second premise was a conception of the nature of 
the aesthetic experience. Just what comprises an aesthetic ex- 
perience has been debated through the centuries. Some philoso- 
phers have argued that because one cannot predict the character 
of new forms in the arts or new phenomena in life and the en- 
vironment, the "true" nature of the aesthetic object and the 
aesthetic encounter cannot be resolved. Weitz (1965; 29) in his 
discussion of "What is the nature of art?" states that "art, as 
the logic of concept shows, has no set of necessary and suffi- 
cient properties, hence a theory of it is logically impossible 
and not merely factually difficult." Although, there is no gen- 
eral agreement upon the definition of aesthetic experience (in 
terms of its necessary and sufficient properties), there is a 
widespread view that aesthetic experience is experience which 
is valued intrinsically, that is, valued for itself. In such 
an experience one perceives the interrelationships between the 
form and the content of the experience. Such perception makes 
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aesthetic experience different from other extrinsically valued 
experiences in every day life. Experiences of any other kind^ 
however valuable^ are extra-aesthetic. 

Prom these basic premises it follows that the general goal 
for aesthetic education must be the enhancement of students* 
capacities to experience the aesthetic qualities (values) in 
both man-made and natural phenomena and to make informed aesthetic 
judgments . 

A student having participated fully in a program of 
aesthetic education would be able to perceive^ analyze^ judge ^ 
and value man-made and natural phenomena with knowledge that 
aesthetic criteria exist and may be applied to these experiences. 
This student would^ when confronted by an object or events be 
able to react by talking about' the phenomena in a way which dis- 
plays a knowledge of aesthetic values. He would have engaged 
in activities involved in the production or performance of ob- 
jects or events which may lead to aesthetic experiences. These 
objectives imply that for the student ^ the outcome of the pro- 
gram would be personal responsibility for his aesthetic deci- 
sions — responsibility for the choices he makes relative to his 
life style and responsibility regarding what he prizes or re- 
jects as a person in our society. Therefore^ the Program's 
outcome for the student is not to train him as architect, painter, 
writer, or filmmaker, but to -heighten, within him those vital 
sensitivities which may enable him to make judgments on the 
basis of relevant aesthetic criteria. 
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Specifically^ for the student the Aesthetic Education Pro- 
gram intends: 

1. to extend the aesthetic in personal and social 
life through demonstrating how aesthetic consid- 
erations enter into various arts and art forms ^ 
into individual works of art^ and into the general 
environment; 

2. through juxtaposing or relating the several 
arts in units of instruction to lead students to 
discover similarities and differences among 

the arts — by these means ^ to enhance the students' 
responses to ae«^thetic qualities particular to 
each of the arts and to demonstrate that all the 
arts are potential sources of aesthetic 
experience; 

3. to involve the student in various models of 
behavior which are aesthetic in nature ^ such 
as the creative or critical processes; 

4. to introduce the student to a wide range of 
views about aesthetic qualities so that he de- 
velops his own criteria and ability for making 
aesthetic judgments ; 

5. to facilitate the acceptance of aesthetic values 
as important to the individual and the society; 
and 

6. to make aesthetic values relevant to the envi- 
ronment in which the student lives ( Basic Pro - 
gram Plan , 1972) 

A question may arise. What are the implications .-.for the 
community of involving its students in the Aesthetic Education 
Program ? The effects on the community of such a program, fcon- 
fined as it is to the schools, will not be immediately evident. 
However, in addition to the influence which students exposed 
to this program might ultimately have on the community, the de- 
velopers anticipate making a more direct effort to influence 
the community's values by extending the current program into 
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the community itself. 

Each corronunity has a cultural resource^ however meager. 
The Program developers intend to utilize this resource in the 
following ways: 

1. by developing^ from materials designed for 
school use^ subsets which are applicable to use 
in the home; 

2. by developing models by which the school and 
agencies within the community can relate to 

one another for development of a total aesthetic 
education program; 

3. by designing ways that the hxaman resources — 
professionals outside the school — can be used 

to further the Aesthetic Education Program goals ^ 

4. by developing methods for making better use of 
existing community resources^ such as museums 
and performing groups and for relating these to 
the overall goals of the Aesthetic Education 
Program ; 

5. by effecting methods for introducing community 
concerns of an aesthetic nature into the school's 
curriculum with educational materials; and 

6. by using the public media^ such as television^ 

a.*> an alternate but related thrust of the program 
into the school. 

The six goals imply that CEMREL will (1) develop instruc- 
tional packages^ creating a flexible instructional system for 
the elementary and secondary schools; (2) design the materials 
in such a way that they can be adapted and arranged within a 
wide range of educational settings and value systems operating 
within our schools; (3) without sacrificing the quality or con- 
tent of the materials^ utilize^ whenever applicable^ educational 
technology and media in package construction; (4) provide 
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a new area of study for the total educational program organized 
for the teacher and student and applicable to all students rather 
than a specialized few; (5) introduce not only quality sub- 
stantive materials but package materials which are catalysts 
for learning experiences and finally^ (6) complement and, wher- 
ever possible, make use of, rather than replace, current instruc- 
tion in the arts. 

Field Trial Materials 

The program staff is developing a K-6 and a 7-12 series 
of instructional packages.. A broad range of multimedia materials 
provides for maximum individualized learning, ^ix hundred 
to 700 hours of instruction, divided into approximately 40 pack- 
ages are projected for grades K-6. Building on the conceptual 
base developed in previous packages, 600 hours of instruction, 
or 30 to 40 packages, are planned for grades 7-12. Thus a pro- 
jected total of 1200 hours of curriculum material will be avail- 
able to a school system which uses the Aesthetic Education Pro- 
gram in its entirety. 

Currently, there are four groups of instructional packages 
in the K-6 series. Each crroup is planned to complement rather 
than replace present instruction in the arts and in general ed- 
ucation and can be effectively handled by the classroom teacher 
and the arts specialist alike. 

The first group of packages, calleid Aesthetics in the Phy- 
sical World, provides for investigating the aesthetic qualities 
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of time^ space ^ motion^ sound and light. These elements tran- 
scend the arts disciplines and thus provide a means for unifying 
studies of the arts into aesthetic education. Exemplars 
from all the arts disciplines form the content^ and a basic pre- 
mise in each of the packages is that all phenomena may have 
aesthetic qualities^ whether they be man-made or natural. 

The second group^ Aesthetics and Arts Elements^ encompasses 
concepts that relate specifically to the elements applied 
in the arts and the environment. Packages such as Aural Tex*- 
ture, Tension^ Meter, and Textures Visual/Tactile appear in this 
group. The emphasis is on recognition of the elements within 
an arts discipline and its relationship to the structure of the 
whole work, the aesthetic phenomenon. Although the student is 
engaged in some activities in which he transforms elements into 
an art form, the emphasis is placed more on perceiving and des- 
cribing the structure of the creative process in order to begin 
development of the critical and descriptive skill necessary to 
making aesthetic judgments. 

The third group of packages, Aessthetics and the Creative 
Process, presents the process of transforming the elements into 
whole works of art. The student is attending to methods by which 
he creates his own structure and in doing so creates works of 
art. Thus, he enters into the process of making aesthetic judg- 
ments. Inherent in this process is the formulation of a basis 
for aesthetic judgments by the students. This group includes 
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Constructing Dramatic Plot, Creating Work Pictures, Relating 
Sound and Movement, and Creating Characterization. 

The fourth group, Aesthetics and the Artist, emphasizes 
how professionals in the arts organize arts elements to form a 
complete work. This group includes packages such as The Com- 
poser and The Choreographer. The continuity in this series is 
based on the role similarities that all artists share within 
the creative process: each originates an idea and organizes 
elements into an end product that communicates. Several pat- 
terns begin to emerge in packages in this group. Although art- 
ists may work in different disciplines, utilizing different 
materials and methodologies, the structn,r«« of thf»ir works and 
the process of transformation exhibit similarities. It is this 
fourth' group that represents an important cross pollination. 
Through the artist's role, the students experience and imple- 
ment concepts and skills acquired in the other groups of pack- 
ages . 

The aesthetic qualities of all the arts, rather than dis- 
crete instruction in one or several arts areas, are the focus 
of all materials. Arts areas are juxtaposed in some of the pack 
ages pointing out differences as well as similarities. A range 
of art forms, styles, and periods is presented in the packages, 
e.g. the musical selections in Meter range from Beethoven to 
the Fifth Dimension. But the content is not limited to the arts 
aesthetic aspects of the environment, technology, and nature 
are also presented, discussed, and evaluated in packages such 
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as Texture: Visual/Tactile, and Aural Texture. And, of special 
importance, points of view about aesthetic qualities in objects 
and events, about the creative process itself, and about cri- 
tical responses, are given honest exploration, particularly in 
packages that deal with artists: The Composer and The Choreog- 
rapher. 

From these four groups in the K-6 series, five packages 
were chosen for field trial in 1971-72: Constructing Dramatic 
Plot; Relating Sound and Movement, Creating Word Pictures; Cre- 
ating Characterization; and Investigating the Elements: Meter, 
Each individual package has a stated goal. Constructing Dra- 
matic Plot is designed to gain an understanding of dramatic plot 
as the selection and arrangement of the incidents, conflict, cri- 
sis, setting, characters, and resolution in a theatre experience. 
Relating Sound and Movement is designed to increase listening, 
looking, and moving skills and to elicit student awareness of 
the possibilities and effects of relating sound and movement. 
Through a series of activities, the student develops matching 
and contrasting relationships between sound and movement. Cre- 
ating Word Pictures is structured to increase the student *s per- 
ception of word combinations, the student discovers that words 
define or expand meaning as well as allow for new verbal images. 
Creating Characterization teaches that a character's emotions 
can be expressed physically and verbally, and color and texture 
are explored for their potential relationship to emotion and 
as stimuli for characterization. Investigating the Elements: 
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Meter familiarizes the student with the use of meter in musi- 
cal composition. By listening to recorded musical selections^ 
students identify duple meter and triple meter and the use of 
these meters in musical compositions. 

Each individxial package provides approximately ten hours 
of instruction apd is composed of such things as slides, films, 
filmstrips, and/ puzzles. The actual age or grade level of use, 
however, varied according to individual students; some packages 
which are gea/ed to the third level or third grade may be used 
in the fourtji or fifth grade in some school systems or in other 
schools in ^^e second grade. An arts specialist may use the 
package as II minimal base of instruction and then extend the con- 
cepts and ikills. For the non-arts teacher the package may 
become, perhaps, the only source of instruction in the arts. 

A child exposed to the Aesthetic Education Program will 
build skills in perceiving, analyzing, and reacting to beauty, 
order, and form. He will have experiences in making quality 
judgments using aesthetic criteria, weighing and valuing theatrical 
performances, music, dance events, works of visual art, films, 
and literary efforts. And throughout his involvement with the 
Program' s materials, he will be encouraged to look, to listen, 
to feel, to enjoy. 

FIELD TRIAL 

The Southeastern Education Laboratory has been responsible 
for the extended pilot test activities (hereafter referred to 
as field trial ) in Alabama, Florida and Georgia for the 1971-72 
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school year. The Laboratory's field trial of the Aesthetic 
Education Program involved 31 schools and 1 county-wide migrant 
program in the 3 states. This is a part of CEMREL'S nationwide 
testing of the Aesthetic Education Program in 23 states. 

This section of the report will present the product evalu- 
ation phases^ objectives^ target population and field trial sites , 
description of implementation and evaluation. 

Product Evaluation Stages 

All major decisions regarding the nature and content of 
the individual instructional packages, as well as the program 
as a whole, are made on the basis of four evaluation stages • 

Prototype production . During the first stage the most val- 
uable evaluators of the materials and their effectiveness are 
children. Teaching children in small informal groups allows the 
developer to begin honing ideas. This process continues in meet- 
ings with the other artist-writers, and ideas and materials are 
further revised after consultation with staff associates. The 
focus, however, continues to be on the children. Their enjoy- 
ment in using the package is always one criterion of success, 
and activities that bore them are among those that are rethought, 
redesigned, or deleted. After several such sessions with the 
children when appropriate ideas, activities, procedures and 
materials have been developed and organized, a complete Listruc- 
tional package evolves and is ready for a "hothouse trial." 
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Hothouse trials ^ The various elements — completed activi- 
ties^ materials^ tests and teacher-student instructions— are 
assembled into the first complete package^ and it is made ready 
for classroom use. An observer from CEMRSL*S evaluation staff 
attends every session during the hothouse trial, watching for 
and noting successes as well as difficulties encountered in the 
use patterns and design of the physical materials, the teacher- 
learner instructions, and student behaviors as they relate to 
the objectives of the package. Prototype assessment devices 
for each package receive the same trial as the carrier activi- 
ties themselves. This stage differs from the preceding stage 
in that (1) the package is complete for the first time, (2) an 
actual classroom setting is used, (3) a classroom teacher does 
the teaching or managing of the package in at least one of the 
trials, (4) the teaching of the package is observed by a member 
of the evaluation staff and curriculum developer, and (5) the 
data are more systematically collected. 

Pilot test . The third step, the pilot test, is designed 
to learn whether the package is capable of standing alone in 
the hands of non-arts teachers; whether the prescribed instruc- 
tional procedures lead to the designated outcomes with' chiidran 
of different ethnic groups and socioeconomic levels and the de- 
gree to which these outcomes can be expected to generalize to 
similar student populations; whether the teachers and students 
actually enjoyed using the package, and the degree to which 
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the assessment devices accurately reflect student learning. 

In two pilot tests^ each involving five packages^ the non- 
arts teachers have given valuable feedback about classroom man- 
agement and format of materials and have made suggestions about 
the structure of the learning activities. For example^ the Cre- 
ating Characterization package was pilot tested with puppets 
included in the materials. Teacher and student concerns about 
difficulties in manipulating the puppets let to redesigning the 
puppets as masks to fulfill the same instructional objective. 

The media for assessment are as carefully planned and de- 
signed as the rest of the package materials^ and include check- 
lists with which the students evaluate the work of their peers, 
filmed assessment items, and slide reproductions of the art works. 
In Creating Word Pictures, students demonstrate what they have 
learned by taking a posttest that parallels one activity in the 
package, the "What is . • . ? Game" In Texture: Visual/Tactile, 
they match photographs of environmental textures to rendering 
of those textures in reproductions of works of art. 

Extended pilot test . The fourth evaluation step is pre- 
sently being carried out in schools in several states. The ex- 
tended pilot testing i*; ccr ducted in several different ways to 
serve different functions, but in each instance the materials 
are used by regular classroom teachers under the normal super- 
vision and administration of the school. 

At the time of the extended pilot test stage, the packages 
are considered to be stable and the feedback from this stage 
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will be used for summative and/or comparative purposes by the 
product developer. 

Objectives 

The primary purpose of the CEMREL field trials (extended 
pilot test) with the Aesthetic Education Program was to evalu- 
ate the relationship between AEP and the total school instruc- 
tional program. The following kinds of information were col- 
lected in order to detemine the degree to which the objective 
was achieved: 

1) description of the type of student population 
served; 

2) estimation of the degree of acceptance of the 
aesthetic education packages by teachers , ad- 
ministrators and students; 

3) descriptions of the mechanics of the use of 
the packages in the classrocfti and the logisti- 
cal problems encountered; and 

4) description of ccxnmunities and schools served 
by the program. 

The evaluation section for AEP discusses these objectives 

in relation to the Laboratory's field trial of AEP. 

Target Population and Field Trial Sites 

As indicated in the description of the Program ^ AEP was 
not developed for a special segment of the school population^ 
but rather for all the students in the school. Because the 
Program is supplementary in nature^ it is not intended to re- 
place any part of the current curriculiam. Since the arts and 



aesthetic concerns have played a secondary role in our educa- 
tional system^ the Aesthetic Education Program is designed to 
effect a more humanistic balance between aesthetic concerns and 
traditional concerns within the educational system. 

It was the general goal at the outset of the project to 
involve five to ten schools in each of the three states. There 
are nine participating schools in Florida^ thirteen in Georgia, 
and nine in Alabama (Appendix A) . The ethnic composition and 
general geographic location the schools varied (Table 12} . 

TABLE 12. Number of schools participating in AEP field trial 

Alabama Georgia Florida 

Urban/ Rural Urban/ Rural Urban/ Rural 
Suburb Suburb Suburb 



Predominantly 2 3 2 6 2 4 

\5hite 

Predominantly 2 2 2 3 12 

black 

Mixed ethnic County- 
groups (blacky — — — — — wide 
white and Spanish-- migrant 
speaJcing) program 



The organizational pattern of the schools ranged from self- 
contained classrooms to a cluster arrangement with grade levels 
varying from K-6 in Florida, 1-6 in Georgia, and 1-5, 1-6 and 
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1-8 in Alabama. The developer reconmiended that the packages 
be implemented in grades 2-5. Specific grade placement in any 
one school, however, was left to the judgment of the teachers 
and administrators in that school. 

Description of Implementation 

During the fall of 1971, curriculum coordinators and other 
key state department of education officials in Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia were contacted concerning the Aesthetic Education 
Program. The Field Trial Coordinator met individually with re- 
presentatives of each of the three departments to describe the 
Program and to arrange a statewide meeting for local school sys- 
tem personnel. The Laboratory executed a formal agreement with 
one state department of education (Appendix E) . With the other 
two states a more informal letter of understanding was written. 
Based upon suggestions of the state department representatives, 
15 to 20 school systems were identified in each of the three 
states as possible participants in the field trial of AEP. In- 
vitations were issued to the curriculum coordinators, supervi- 
sors, principals and/or superintendents of the local systems to 
attend a meeting describing the Program . 

Orientation meetings were held in the state department of 
education offices in Montgomery, Alabama, Tallahassee, Florida 
and Atlanta, Georgia. The Laboratory's Field Trial Coordina- 
tor and the Project Director presented the Program . State 
department consultants also indicated their reactions to the 
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l^rogram at theae meetings • 

Prom this exposure to the materials^ local system person- 
nel decided to participate or not to participate in the field 
trial* Many systems who desired to participate were prevented 
from doing so in the 1971-72 school year by the lack of avail- 
able local funds to purchase the student materials. 

A two-day familiarization workshfap was scheduled for the 
systems who were to participate in the field trial • Altogether^ 
four workshops were conducted • They were held in Tallahassee 
and Belle Glade ^ Florida; Atlanta, Georgia; and Birmingham 
(Vestavia Hills), Alabama. These workshops were conducted by 
a CEMREL staff person and the Laboratory staff and were attended 
by various school personnel including administrators and reg- 
ular classroom teachers as well as arts specialists, persons 
from institutions of higher education and state departments of 
education. The prime objective of these workshops was to fa- 
miliarize the participants with the Aesthetic Education Program 
learning packages so that they could operate effectively in the 
field trial of the materials. 

The workshop format included approximately two hours of 
discussion on the objectives, concepts, and procedures for teach- 
ing the packages. This was followed by sessions in which the 
participants actually became involved in the activities of each 
package. All of these sessions were oriented to learning/ teaching 
conditions for specific packages. Participants discovered that 
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developing aura^l^ visual^ and kinetic perceptions^ engaging in 
problem solving^ and exploring varying modes of expression were 
all primary concerns of the package activities. The workshops 
also included a discussion of the evaluation items which are 
part of the packages and a review of the questionnaires devel- 
oped for field trial purposes. 

The participants in these workshops returned to their in- 
dividual schools/systems and instructed other teachers in that 
school/system in the procedures for implementation of the Aes- 
thetic Education Program . 

Evaluation 

An evaluation will be presented for each of the five pack-- 
ages that were incorporated in the field trial: Constructing 
Dramatic Plot; Relating Sound and Movement; Creating Word Pic- 
tures; Creating Characterization; and Investigating the Elements 
Meter. 

A particular package will be judged capable of standing 
alone (in the hands of elementary teachers who are not arts 
specialists) to the degree that (1) the prescribed instructional 
materials and suggested procedures lead to the desired learning 
or experiences on the part of the students; (2) the Teacher's 
guide and other accompanying materials provide the necessary 
explanation^ support or background for the successful implemen- 
tation of the prescribed instructional procedures; and (3] the 
time and effort expended in preparation and classroom instruc- 
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Lion ixro judged by teachers to be within the practical require- 
ments of elementary school scheduling. 

Teacher questionnaires (Appendix G) were completed by a 
random sample of those teachers who implemented each of the five 
packages. The teachers* responses to the questionnaires, their 
students* reactions to the materials and their comments and/or 
recommendations follow. 

Constructing Dramatic Plot , None of the teachers who im- 
plemented this package had any special qualifications in the 
arts. An average of 40 minutes was spent with the materials 
3 days per week for a 4-6 week period. The classes which were 
usually rescheduled for the package lessons included art, social 
studies, language arts and reading. 

All of the teachers sampled CN=14) indicated that the Teach- 
er •s Guide adequately explained the content to be taught to the 
students. They also felt that the Guide related well the con- 
tent of the package to aesthetic education. The outline of sug- 
gested procedures for instruction was judged "adequate," but 
the criteria provided to assess student learning were considered 
"slightly inadequate" with minor rewriting needed. All of the 
teachers considered the Guide "well organized," 

In regard to the need for a teacher workshop prior to pack- 
age use, 37% indicated that one was "probably unnecessary," 37% 
indicated that it was "highly advisable," and 26% felt that a 
workshop was "completely unnecessary" to facilitate the imple- 
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montation of the package materials with the appropriate instruc- 
tional impact and teacher understanding. 

All of the teachers indicated that their students were quite 
excited about and looked forward to each lesson. They reported 
that some of their students voluntarily worked with the materials 
between regular lessons^ i.e.^ free periods^ lunch hours ^ etc.^ 
and that many of their students related or generalized the con- 
tent of the package to other school subjects. No reading prob- 
lems were encountered by the students on any of the components 
of the package. 

Pew difficulties were reported in physically using the pack- 
age materials^ but the most common problem involved the area 
required for the gameboards. Because of the size of classrooms 
and desks ^ only a limited niomber of children could be involved 
with the materials at any one time. The materials were con- 
sidered graphically outstanding in appearance and able to with- 
stand normal classroom use. The storage of the package when 
not in use was not a problem at any site. 

At no time did any of the teachers find it necessary or 
desirable to deviate from the recommended teaching procedures 
in order to bolster or maintain the continuity or momentum of 
the unit. 

In general^ no problems were encountered in informally 
assessing student learning during the course of instruction. 
The students were able to successfully create and act out a 
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story with a crisis , resolution^ conflict ^ charrtrt-orq^ 
setting and incidents. The evaluation instruments included in 
the package were considered "fairly good" in regard to clarity 
of directions and length of time to administer the test. The 
instrument was judged "rather simple" to administer and score. 
The test instruments were considered "comprehensive" in regard 
to evaluating student performance across all major goals. 

Relating Sound and Movement . The teachers who implemented 
this package had no special qualification in the arts that would 
give them an advantage, in comparison to their peers, in compre- 
hending and teaching this particular package. An average 
30-minute period was spent with the materials 3 days per week 
for a 3-4 week period. Free time and/or non-alloted time was 
used to work with the materials in 80% of the sites; 10% resched- 
uled a gym period and 10% used a social studies or a language 
arts period. 

The content of the Teacher's Guide was judged "adequate" 
by all of the teachers responding (N=10); however, the manner 
in which the guide explained how the content of the package was 
related to aesthetic education was considered "slightly inade- 
quate" and moderate rewriting was suggested. The Guide outline 
of suggested procedures for instruction and the criteria pre- 
sented to assess student learning were reported as "quite ade^ 
quate." All of the teachers considered the Teacher's Guide to 
be well organized. 
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The nood for a toachor workshop prior to implementation 
of the package materials was considered "highly advisable" by 
60% of the teachers while 40% indicated that it was "probably 
unnecessary. " 

The majority of teachers sampled reported the students 
were excited about the materials and looked forward to^each 
lesson. Many of the students brought package-relevant materials 
from home^ and some voluntarily worked with the materials be- 
tween regular lessons, i.e., free periods, lunch hours, etc., 
while others volunteered to do additional suggested activities 
outside or regular class time. Some of the students related 
the content of the package to other school subjects. 

The only reported difficulty with the physical use of the 
materials involved the flashlight belts. It was recommended 
that specific instructions be included in the package concerning 
battery size and installation procedures. The overall graphic 
appearance of the materials was considered outstanding, and 
the materials were able to withstand normal classroom use. 
Storage of the package when not in use was not considered to 
be a problem at any location. 

No "forced modification" of recommended teaching procedures 
was indicated, nor were exploratory modifications reported. 
No component of the package presented any reading difficulty 
for the students. 
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In terms of assessing whether or not the students had 
learned the concepts and skills that comprised the goals or out- 
comes of the various activities, teachers reported the following. 
"Moderate difficulty* was reported in' matching and contrasting 
sounds and movements, but only "inihimai difficulty" in assessing 
student learning was reported in the discussion of the film 
"Pogarty Park." In regard to the evaluation instruments included 
in the package, the length of test time was considered "nicely 
brief" with no problems reported in administering and scoring 
the test. The instruments included in this package were 
assessed as "comprehensive" and provided sufficient information 
regarding student performance. 

Creating Word Pictures . None of the teachers who imple- 
mented this package had any special qualifications in the arts. 
A 4-5 week period was spent with the materials with a 35 minute 
exposure 2-3 times per week. The package was usually scheduled 
within the language arts block of time. Only 4% of the teachers 
presented the material during free time and/or non-alloted time. 

The content of the Teacher's Guide was judged "adequate;" 
ho;, ver, the explanation of how the content related to aesthetic 
education was considered "slightly inadequate" with minor re- 
writing suggested. The general opinion was that the Guide was 
"well organized" and contained "adequate suggestions" for pro- 
cedures of instruction as well as "adequate criteria" for assessing 
student learning. 
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Responses indicated that 78% of the teachers felt it 
"highly advisable" to have a teacher workshop prior to imple- 
mentation of the package materials but 22% considered a work- 
shop "probably unnecessary," 

All of the teachers sampled (N=10) indicated that their 
students were quite excited about and looked forward to each 
lesson. Many students voluntarily worked with the package mate- 
rials between regular lessons^ i.e., during free periods, lunch 
hours, etc., and many students related the content of the pack- 
age to other school subjects. Pew brought package-relevant 
materials from home and raised questions not covered in the 
regular activities. 

Pew difficulties were reported with the physical use of 
the materials? however, a concern was registered regarding the 
durability of the word cards after extended use. The graphic 
appearance of the materials was considered good. 

No one found it necessary or desirable to deviate from the 
recommended teaching procedures in order to maintain the conti- 
nuity and momentum of the unit. Only minimal exploratory modi- 
fications in teaching procedures were reported, including the 
students' drwing the images and exhibiting them for their 
classmates. 

The reading level of the Word Books presented a problem 
for some of the students, as well as the format. After some 
experience with the format, however, the problem diminished. 
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The following difficulties were reported in connection with 
assessing student learning during the course of instruction. 
••Minimal difficulty" was reported in using words related 
to the senaes and combining words to produce new images. Trans- 
posing words and word images ^ creating word pictures, and 
describing sense perceptions caused "moderate problems." No 
problems were encountered in discussing the story "Wilhelmena. " 
"Minimal difficulty" was experienced with repositioned words 
in sequence to effect changes. The length of test time of the 
evaluation instriament was considered "fairly good" and no 
problems were encountered in administering and scoring the 
diagnostic activities. The instrumentation accompanying 
this package was considered "comprehensive" and provided 
sufficient information regarding student performance. 

Creating Characterization . None of the teachers who 
taught this package had any special qualifications in the 
arts that would give them an advantage , compared to their 
peers, in comprehending and teaching Creating Character- 
ization. The lessons were usually incorporated in the language 
arts and social studies classes. 

The content of the Teacher's Guide was considered 
adequate by all of the responding (n=13) teachers. The criteria 
for assessment of student learning and the suggested procedures 
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for instruction were also reported •'adequate; however^ the 
section of the guide which related the content of the package 
to aesthetic education was considered •'rather vague^* and modera 
rewriting was suggested. &/ery user rated the Guide as "well 
organized. •• 

Student reactions to the materials were positive. Because 
of the great amount of cl*iss time spent with the materials, 
very little opportunity existed for the students to voluntarily 
work with the materials between regular lessons; however, many 
volunteered to do additional suggested activities outside of 
regular class time. Many related the content of the package 
to other school subjects. 

Few difficulties were reported in physically using the 
materials; however, the section dividers in the boxes were not 
sturdy enough to withstand normal use, and the individual piece 
of the picture composites were not marked so that the sets coul 
be reassembled after student use. The materials were considere 
graphically outstanding in appearance, especially the Emotion 
Books and EMO masks. Storage of the package materials when not 
in use was not reported to be a problem* 

No forced modifications of teaching procedures were neces- 
sary and only minimal exploratory modifications were reported. 
None of the components of the package presented any reading 
difficulties for the students. 
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Only moderate difficulty was reported in assessing student 
learning when emotions were being expressed non-vocally* The 
use of color and texture in characterization presented problems 
in terms of isolating the concepts and skills to be assessed 
in the various activities. 

The length of time to administer the pre- and posttests 
was considered "nicely brief;" however, the teacher evaluation 
in Lesson 4 was judged "too long" and "quite difficult" to admin- 
ister and score. The evaluation instr\iments accompanying this 
package were considered comprehensive and provided sufficient 
information regarding student performance. 

Investigating the Elements: Meter . Sixty-five percent 
of the teachers who implemented the Meter package were music 
teachers. The remaining 35% had no special training in the arts 
that would give them any advantage in comprehending and teaching 
the Meter package. An average of 25 minutes was spent with the 
materials 4 times a week for a 4-5 week period. Music and free 
and/or non-allotted time were the periods nomally used for the 
package lessons. 

Thirty-seven percent of the teachers sampled (N=ll) indi- 
cated that the Teacher's Guide was "slightly inadequate" in the 
section which explained the content to be taught to uhe students. 
However, all of them reported the Guide to be adequate in relating 
the package content to aesthetic education as well as sufficiently 
outlining the procedures for instruction. The Guide was reported 
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woll organized by all the teachers. 

Twenty-four percent of the teachers indicated that a 
teacher workshop was completely unnecessary prior to implemen- 
tation of the package materials^ but 76% indicated that a famil- 
iarization workshop was desirable prior to package use. 

The teachers stated that general student reaction to the 
materials was positive with one exception. At one site^ the 
students were reported to be ambivalent in their response to 
the lessons. Because of the nature of the package materials ^ 
few students volunteered to work with the materials between 
regular lessons. Many students, however^ volunteered to do 
additional activities outside regular class time and also related 
the content of the package to other school subjects. 

No difficulties in physically using the package materials 
were reported. The graphics of the materials were judged to 
be ••good'' and the materials themselves able to withstand normal 
classroom use. Storage of the materials when not in use was 
not reported to be a problem. Since very little reading was 
required in connection with this package, no difficulties were 
indicated in this area. 

In deteanniniiig if the students had learned the concepts 
and skills that comprised the goals of the various activities, 
teachers encountered few difficulties. Minimal difficulty was 
reported in recognizing and accenting odd-time meters in compo- 
sitions. Moderate difficulty was reported in clapping to musical 
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examples of odd-time meters. No forced or exploratory modifi- 
cations of teaching procedures were noted. The test ins tr laments 
accompanying this package were generally acceptable. The length 
of test time was judged reasonable, and no problems were reported 
in administering and scoring the tests. The instrtunentation 
accompanying this package was considered very comprehensive 
and provided adequate information regarding student performance. 

DISCUSSION 

The Aesthetic Education Program materials were considered 
a meaningful addition to the curriculum by both teachers and 
administrators alike. Even though some of the schools had a 

program in the arts, the AEP materials tended to expand and 
broaden the current program rather than replace it in any way. 
In those schools where no arts program existed, the AEP materials 
represented the only instruction for students in the arts. 

A minimum amount of revision of the materials was suggested 
by the teachers. The Teacher's Guide was cited most often as 
needing revision and suggestions were made for clarification 
in relating the content of the packages to aesthetic education. 
There was a wide range of response as to the necessity of a 
teacher workshop prior to package use; however, a majority of 
the teachers indicated <that a workshop was advisable. 

The teachers reported that their students were excited 
about the lessons and in many instances voluntarily worked with 
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the materials on their own time. Pew difficulties were reported 
in the physical use of the materials and the packages were 
considered to be graphically outstanding in appearance by most 
of the users. 

Some of the schools did not complete an evaluation of the 
materials because the packages arrived late in the school year, 
and the teachers did not have sufficient time to work with the 
materials in order to make a valid evaluation. These teachers 
will complete an evaluation in the fall of 1972. Also, additional 
schools within the participating systems will be added to the 
field trial in the fall as well as other systems • 

Some states education agencies are requiring that a 
minimtjm program in art and music be included in the school's 
program to satisfy accreditation requirements f the Aesthetic 
Education Program materials can satisfy this need quite effec- 
tively. Results of the field trials this year indicate that 
the Aesthetic Education Program was successful and that it 
could be installed in the schools with a minimm amount of 
teacher training. 



IV 

PROJECTIONS FOR 1972-73 

Nearly all of the teachers and principals who have imple-- 
mented either the Wisconsin Design or the Aesthetic Education 
Program talk with enthusiasm about the programs and their benefits 
to teachers and children. Because of the favorable reaction 
to both programs^ the Laboratory has been concerned about the 
schools' 4 future use of materials and has taken steps to asstre 
continuity of implementation. 

WISCONSIN DESIGN 

All seven of the original field test schools ^ having imple- 
mented Word Attack for two years and Study Skills for less than 
one year^ plan to continue their work with the Design in 1972 
and beyond. They also anticipate being included by the Wisconsin 
Center in the field test of the Comprehension element in 1973. 

In view of the Laboratory's discontinuing its field test 
role and the schools* desire to continue with the program^ the 
Laboratory arranged a one-day meeting in Atlanta on April 21, 
1972. At least one representative from each school attended. 
Conducted by Center and Laboratory staffs the meeting was intended 
to establish channels for a continuing relationship between 
the schools and the Wisconsin Center and to inform the schools 
of their field test status beyond August 1972. They will 
technically be Type II field test schools, receiving no financial 
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support from the Center. In one respect^ however^ they will 
be unlike the "regular" Type II schools; Comprehension materials 
v;ill be available to them in the initial stages of the field 
test rather than at the beginning of the second year of the 
field test. 

Since this is the last year of the Word Attack field test^ 
all schools will be continuing independently in this area. For 
Study Skills^ however^ the field test is just beginning. The 
Wisconsin Center has encouraged the schools to participate in 
the administration of evaluation tests again in November 1972. 
Scores will then be compared to those obtained from the tests 
of November 1971 and furnished to the schools. 

AESTHETIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 

All of the school systems who were involved in the field 
trial of the Aesthetic Education Program materials in the 1971-72 
school year will continue using the Program during 1972-73 and 
beyond. CEMREL will maintain contact with these schools in 
order to gather data required for Program evaluation and refine- 
ment. 

During the summer and early fall of 1972^ the Field Trial 
Coordinator is continuing to mcke initial presentations to local 
school system personnel, college and university staffs, and 
other interested educators. Provided funds are made available 
for teacher orientation and assistance, CEMREL hopes to expand 
the field trial of AEP in this region during the 1972-73 school 
year. 
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Lists of Schools Participating in Design and AEP Field Tests 



Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 
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Allapattah Elementary School 

Miami ^ Florida 

Mosely Doles ^ Principal 

Capitol Avenue School 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Joseph Draper, Principal 

Cooper Street School 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Claude George, Jr., Principal 

McDonnell Elementary School 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Elizabeth Hall, Principal 



Moore Haven Elementary School 
Moore Haven, Florida 
A. M. Richie, Principal 

Santa Clara Elementary School 
Miami, Florida 

Leonard Greenbaum^ Principal 

West Elementary School 

Cullman, Alabama 

Raymond Clarke, Principal 

Winston Elementary School 

Winston, Georgia 

Doyle Minter, Principal 



Aesthetic Education Program 
Alabcuaa 

Berry Elementary School 
Berry, Alabama 

Dickson Elementary School 
Mobile, Alabama 

Fayette Elementary School 
Fayette, AladDama 

Hubbertville Elementary School 
Fayette, Alabama 



Vestavia Hills Elementary School 
V.estavia Hills, Alabama 

Westlawn Elementary School 
Decatur, Alabama 

Woodmeade Elementary School 
Decatur, Alabama 

Wright Elementary School 
Birmingham, Alabama 



Mountain Gap Elementary School 
Huntsville, Alabama 
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Aesthetic Education Progrgm 
Georgia 

Big A Elementary School 
Toccoa, Georgia 

Games Creek Elementary School 
Toccoa, Georgia 

Dacula Elementary School 
Dacula, Georgia 

Eastanollee Elementary School 
Eastanollee, Georgia 

Fernbank Elementary School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Fitzgerald Elementary School 
Fitzgerald, Georgia 

Grayson Elementary School 
Grayson, Georgia 



Florida 

Astoria Park Elementary School 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Bonifay Elementary School 
Bonifay, Florida 

Canal Point Elementary School 
Canal Point, Florida 

Douglas Elementary School 
Key West, Florida 

Gove Elementary School 
Belle Glade, Florida 



Merritts Elementary School 
Toccoa, Georgia 

Stephens County Junior High School 
Eastanollee, Georgia 

Sugar Hill Elementary School 
Buford, Georgia 

Terry Mill Elementary School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Toccoa Elementary School 
Toccoa, Georgia 

Villa Rica Primary School 
Villa Rica, Georgia 



Madison Middle School 
Madison, Florida 

May Sandes Exceptional Child Center 
Key West, Florida 

South Hamilton Elementary School 
White Springs, Florida 

Suwannee Elementary School 
Live Oak, Florida 
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Evaluation-Related Tests for Each. Grade: Word Attack 



GRADE 1 



Sitting 1 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level A 

Test 1 Rhyming words (15 items) 
Test 5 Words & Phrases (15 items) 
Test 7 Initial consonants (15 items) 

Sitting 2 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level B 

Test 3 Beginning consonant sounds (20 items) 
Test 5 Consonant blends (20 items) 
Test 6 Rhyming elements (20 items) 

Sitting 3 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level B 

Test 8 Consonant digraphs-sh, ch, th (17 items) 
Test 9 Compound words (17 items) 
Test 12 Plurals (12 items) 



GRADE 2 



Sitting 1 Cooperative Primary Tests 

Word Analysis (60 items) 

Sitti^ 2 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level B 

Test 3 Beginning consonant sounds (20 items) 
Test 5 Consonant blends (20 items) 
Test 6 Rhyming elements (20 items) 

Sitting 3 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level B 

Test 7 Short vowels (15 items) 
Test 10 Contractions (15 items) 
Test 11 Base words & endings (12 items^l 

Sitting 4 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level C 

Test 3 Consonant blends (15 items) 
Test 4 Long vowel sounds (30 items) 
Test 12 Consonant digraphs (15 items) 
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GRADE 3 



Sitting i Cooperative Primary Tests 

Word Analysis (60 items) 

Sitting 2 Stanford Achievement pir 

Word Meaning (36 items) 
Word Study Skills C64 items) 

Sitting 3 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level C 

Test 3 Consonant blends (15 items) 
Test 4 Long vowel sounds (30 items) 
Test 12 Consonant digraphs (15 items) 

Sitting 4 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Deivelopment-Level C 

Test 5 Vowel + r, a + 1, a + w (17 items) 
Test 5 Diphthongs (15 items) 
Test 16 Synonyms & antonyms (16 items) 
Test 2 Thrae-letter consonant blends (18 items. 

Level D) 



GRADE 4 



Sitting 1 Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 

Vocabulary (40 items) 
Comprehension (45 items) 

Sitting 2 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level C 

Test 5 Vowel + r, a + 1, a + w (17 items) 
Test 6 Diphthongs (15 items) 
Test 16 Synonyms & antonyms (16 items) 
Test 2 Three letter consonant blends (18 items ^ 

Level D) 

Sitting 3 Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development-Level D 

Test 3 Silent letters (15 items) 
r Test 4 Syllabication (15 items) 

Test 5 Accent (20 items) 
Test 7 Possessives (18 items) 
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APPENDIX B2 



Evaluation-Related Tests for Each. Grade j study Skills 



GRADE 3 



Sitting I 



B 3 Picture grid (15) 

C 9 Bar graphs (15) 

C 10 Multicolumn tables (15) 



Sitting II 



B 5 Measurement: distance (10) 

B 6 Pir ' are graphs (15) 

B 7 Single Column tables (15) 



Sitting III 



Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Level 1 
Study Skills (26) 



GRADE 4 



Sitting I 



B 6 Picture graphs (15) 
C 8 Picture graphs (15) 
C 9 Bar graphs (15) 



Sitting II 



B 5 Measurement: distance (10) 
C 2 Semipictorial symbols (10) 
C 7 Measurement: distance (15) 



Sitting III 



Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Level 1 
Study Skill?? (26) 



GRADE 5 



Break-in 



Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development: 
Level C 
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Sitting I 



R 3 picture grid (15) 

C 4 Street grid (15) 

D 3 Number letter grid (15) 



Sitting II 



D 4 Cardinal directions (20) 
D 6 Picture graphs (15) 
D 8 Circle graphs (10) 



Sitting III 



Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Level 2, 
Study Skills (25) 



GRADE 6 



Break-in 
Sitting I 



Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Development 

C 10 Multicolumn tables (15) 
D 9 Multicolumn tables (15) 
E 7 Multicoliomn tables (20) 



Sitting II 



C 2 Semipictorial symbols (10) 
D 1 Nonpictorial symbols (20) 
E 1 Point & line symbols (15) 



Sitting III 



C 9 Bar graphs (15) 
D 7 Bar graphs (15) 
E 6 Bar graphs (15) 



S.itting IV 



Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Level 2, 
Study Skills (25) 
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GROWTH RECORD FOR INDIVIDUALS 



School Grade/Unit 



ACHMT SKILLS SKILLS SKILLS 

NAME SEX LEVEL AT ENTRY JANUARY MAY. 1972 
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M EMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 

FIELD TEST OF THE 
WISCONSIN DESIGN FOR READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT: WORD ATTACK 



The Southeastern Education Laboratory and the 

School System agree to cooperatively field test during the 1971-72 
academic year the Word Attack element of the Wisconsin Design for 
Reading Skill Development in 

GENERAL 

The Laboratory reserves the right to tabulate, analyze, evaluate, 
and publish data collected during the field test in the form and 
manner deemed appropriate by the Laboratory in consultation with 
the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
th<; developers of the Design > 

The Laboratory further reserves the right to obtain and hold copy- 
right to materials in whici data collected from this field test 
are published by the Laborct^>ry. 

The Laboratory reserves the right to make video tapes, audio tapes, 
and photographs of facilities? pupils, and teachers to the extent 
that these activities do not interfere with classroom instruction. 

The System certifies that it is in compliance with executive orders 
11246 and 11375 which prohibit employment practices based upon dis- 
crimination of race, creed, color, religion, national origin, or sex. 

SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Laboratory or the Center will provide to the school: 

1. Financial support for the diagnostic and mastery testing 
of one-half of the pupils in the participating school. 

2. All teacher materials included in the Design , and a 
management system to facilitate record keeping and easy 
use of the records. 

3. Tests used in gathering baseline data in Spring 1972. 

4. Feedback to the school system in the form of (1) reports 
of on-site visits by the Field Test Coordinator at least 
three times during the year, and (2) a final written 
report to be- completed by August 30, 1972* 

5. Consultant services as needed. The system should, however, 
recognize that the purpose of the field test is to learn 
whether the product can be used effectively with the support 
of only the local staff, with minimal consultative aid. 
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The System agrees to: 

1. Provide financial support for the diagnostic and mastery 
testing of one-half of the pupils in the participating school. 

2. Furnish file boxes and notchers used to maintain the 
Resource File and Student Profile Cards. 

3. Make available at 3 oast two full days of staff inservice 
for all new participating teachers. This inservice will 
be conducted by local leaders who have attended a Labora- 
tory-conducted conference and who have had experience with 
the Design during 1970-71. Of the two days inservice, at 
least one day will be scheduled before school begins; the 
other during the school year. 

4. Engage all eligible K-4 pupils and staff in the participating 
school in the program. 

5. Pay any shipping costs for sending tests to the vendor for 
machine scoring. 

6. Devote a minimum of two classroom hours weekly to reading 
skill development as specified in the Rationale and Guide - 
lines of the Design ; devote at least two hours weekly 

for teacher planning time. 

7. Coordinate the school system's testing program with the 
D esign testing programs provide up to two hours of pupil 
time for the gathering of criterion data yearly? apprise 
the Laboratory of the local testing program; and share 
with the Laboratory any intelligence or achievement data 
from the participating school/ gathered through the 
system's testing program. 

8. Inform the Laboratory in advance of school boundary 
changes affecting over 10% of the enrollment of the school, 
so that termination of the field test at the affected 
grade levels can be jointly considered. 

9. Provide up to one hour of pupil time in May 1972 for 
baseline testing. Teachers will administer the tests. 

10. Supply any resources (textbooks, records, visuals) normally 
provided in support of any reading program. 

FUNDING . No interchange of funds is involved in this agreement. 

CANCELLATION. If/ during the term of this agreement or its exten- 
iisrsiailions develop Which prevent continuation of the field 
test of the Design , both parties agree to negotiate a termination 
date. 
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MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
f lELD TEST OF THE 
WISCONSIN DESIGN FOR READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT: STUDY SKILLS 



The Southeastern Education Laboratory and the 
School system agree to cooperatively field test during the 
1971-72 academic year the Study Skills element of the Wiscon- 
sin Design for Reading Si .11 Development in 



GENERAL 

The Laboratory reserves the right to tabulate^ analyze^ eval- 
uate^ and publish data collected during the field test in the 
foxm and manner deemed appropriate by the Laboratory in con- 
sultation with the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning ^ the developers of the Design ^ 

The Laboratory further reserves the right to obtain and hold 
copyright to materials in which data collected from this field 
test are published by the Laboratory. 

The Laboratory reserves the right to make video tapes ^ audio 
tapes, and photographs of facilities, pupils, and teachers to 
the extent that these activities do not interfere with class- 
room instruction. 

The System certifies that it is in compliance with axecutive 
orders 11246 and 11375 which prohibit employment practices 
based upon discrimination of race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin, or sex. 

SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Laboratory or the Center will provide to the school: 

1. Financial support for the diagnostic and mastery 
testing of one-half of the pupils in the participat- 
ing school. 

2. All teacher materials included in the Des ign , and a 
management system to facilitate record keeping and 
easy use of the records. 

3. Tests used in gathering baseline data in Spring 1972. 

4. Partial financial support for the purchase of com- 
mercial instructional materials required to imple- 
ment the Study Skills element* The exact amount 



will be determined according to each school's needs. 

5, Feedback to the school system in the form of (1) re- 
ports of on-site visits by the Field Test Coordinator 
at least three times during the year^ and (2) a final 
written report to be completed by August 30, 1972. 

6. Consultant services as needed. The system should, 
however, recognize that the purpose of the field 
test is to learn whether the product Ccui be used 
effectively with the support of only the local staff, 
with minimal consultative aid. 

The SysteA agrees to: 

1. Provide financial support for the diagnostic and 
mastery testing of one-half of the pupils in the 
participating school* 

2. Make available at least two full days of staff in- 
service for all participating teachers. This in- 
service will be conducted by local leaders who have 
attended a Laboratory-conducted conference. Of the 
two days inservice, at least one day will be sched- 
uled before school begins; the other during the 
school year. 

3. Engage all eligible K-6 pupils and staff in the par- 
ticipating school in the program. 

4. Pay any shipping costs for sending tests to the 
vendor for machine scoring. 

5. Devote an adequate amount of time (to be specified 
later) to the teaching of study skills. Instruct- 
ion will be based on the continuous progress of the 
child without respect to grade or "level** designa- 
tions . 

6. Coordinate the school system's testing program with 
the Design testing program; provide up to two hours 
of pupil time for the gathering of criterion data 
yearly; apprise the Laboratory of the local testing 
program; and share with the Laboratory any intelli- 
gence or achievement data from the participating 
school, gathered through the system's testing program. 

7. Inform the Laboratory in advance of school boundary 
changes affecting over 10% of the enrollment of the 
school, so that tf^rmination of the field test at the 
affected grade levels can be jointly considered. 
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8. Provide an adequate amount of time during the 1971- 
72 school year for purposes of gathering data on 
pupils now in grades K-6. Teachers presently in the 
building will administer the tests. 

9. Provide sufficient instructional materials to carry 
out a comprehensive program of study skills. 

FUNDING 

The Laboratory will provide to the schools part of the funds 
needed to purchase classroom materials so that the school can 
adequately implement a comprehensive study skills program. 
The exact amount will be determined according to need, through 
individual conferences with each school. Upon receipt of in- 
voice copies, the Laboratory will reimburse the school for 
the percentage previously agreed on. 

CAN CELLATION . If, during the term of this agreement or its 
extension, conditions develop which prevent continuation of 
the field test of the Design , both parties agree to negotiate 
a termination date. 

EXT ENSION . If, during the term of this agreement, it is de- 
termined by the Laboratory that the field test necessitates 
extension of this agreement, the System agrees to extend this 
agreement under the same terms and conditions or to renegoti- 
ate the agreement on terms and conditions acceptable to both 
parties. 



Project Director Signature 
Southeastern Education 



Laboratory Title 
Dati School System 



Date 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 



This aqreement, made and entered into this 



day of , 19 involving 



The Florida Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 



hereinafter called the State Department, and 

Southeastern Education Laboratory 
Georgetown Square Office Park, Suite 207 
1750 Old Springhouse Lane, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 

hereinafter called SEL, and 

CEMREL, Inc. 
10646 St. Charles Rock Road 
St. Ann, Missouri 63074 

hereinafter called CEMREL. 



The parties do hereby understand and agree as follows: 



Purpose 



The purpose of this Memorandum of Understanding is to enter 
into a cooperative agreement among the State Department, SEL, 
and CEMREL to initiate and implement a pilot education program 
utilizing CEMREL's Aesthetic Education Program materia.ls. 

Period of P^f ormance 

A. The period of performance of this Memorandum of Understanding 
shall be from February 1, 1972 through June 30, 1973 
inclusive. 

B. It is the intention of the State Department, SEL, and CEMREL 
to participate in extension or renewals of the Memorandum 

of Understanding by mutual agreement over a period of five 
years. Such extension or renewals are subject to avail- 
ability of funds for the work of the activities and subject 
to agreement by the State Department, SEL, and CEMREL 
that the prior performance of the parties has been 
satisfactory. 

C. The performance by the State Department of any of its 
obligations under this Memorandum of Understanding shall 
be subject to and contingent upon the availability of 
monies lawfully applicable to such purpose. 

Scope of Work 

A. During the period of performance, the State Department agrees 

1) to designate a coordinating office v/ithin the Department 
to centralize and implement its facilitation and liaison 
interests; 

2) to designate contact persons from its staff who will 
work with the districts in implementing the CEMREL 
Aesthetic Education materials; 

3) to identify teacher education institutions who will 
serve also as a resource to the participating schools; 

4) to consult with the participating School District con- 
cerning the continuation and/or expansion of the 
Aesthetic Education program; 

5) to encourage various school districts to participate 
in the pilot aesthetic education program but the State 
Department does not guarantee the participation of any 
certain number of school districts or guarantee the 
performance of any participating school district that 
utilizes the CEMREL Aesthetic Education materials. 
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B. During the period of performance, SEL agrees: 

1) to serve as a cooperating agency in planning and im- 
plementing the Pilot Aesthetic Education Pro^Tram in 
the State of Florida; 

2) to assist in planning and executing orientation sessions 
for chief school administrators, principals, local 
coordinators; 

3) to plan and execute orientation workshops in the 
Spring of 1972 for those teachers and coordinators who 
will be using the materials during the 1971-72 and 
1972-73 school years; 

C. During the period of performance, CEMREL agrees: 

1) to assist in planning and executing orientation 
workshops and inservice training sessions for the 
teachers and coordinators who will be using the materials; 

2) to furnish materials and make available all aesthetic 
education program materials to the participating schools. 

D. During the period of performance, the participating schools 
have agreed: 

1) to designate from its staff a local coordinator who will 
be responsible for the conduct of the CEMREL Aesthetic 
Education Program materials; 

2) to identify by name teacher (s) in the pilot school who 
will use the materials and to develop a proposed time 
schedule for their use in order that review schedules 
can be designed and maintained; 

3) to provide the State Department, SEL, and CEMREL a list 
of the names of che pilot school's principal, the local 
coordinator, and the teacher (s) involved in the Pilot 
Aesthetic Education Program; 

4) to insure and support the participation of the pilot 
school principal, the local coordinator, and the 
specified teachers in orientation sessions and summer 
workshops as mutually agreed upon by the parties; 

5) to implement and pace the instruction in accordance with 
the provisions of the teacher *s manuals contained in 
the Aesthetic Education Program materials; 

6) to allow authorized observation of the materials in use; 
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7) to collect essential data for the Aesthetic Education 
Program as agreed upon by the Participant^ the State 
Department r SEL and CEMREL; 

8) to purchase Aesthetic Education Program materials for 
use in each of the elementary schools participating in 
the program. 

4. Copyright 

The CEMREL copyrights are not assigned or released by this 
agreement. Copyright to all additional instructional and/or 
training materials developed o^- revised in the course of this 
participation and as a result of the participation shall not 
be claimed by the Participant, SEL, or the State Department 
and may be claimed by CEMREL. 

5. Liability 

It is the intention of the parties tha\. the initiation and 
implementation of the Pilot Aesthetic Education Program described 
herein shall require no expenditure of funds by the State 
Department. THEREFORE, CEMREL and SEL agree to indemnify, 
defend, save, and hold hainwless the State Department from all 
claims, demands, or liabilities of any nature whatsoever and 
further CEMREL and SEL agree not to sue the State Department 
or any of its personnel for any loss, damage, or claims resulting 
from the relationship of the parties created by this agreement. 

6. Authorized Use 

The State Department, in representing the AEP materials, will 
encourage their use according to the purposes and procedures 
defined by CEMREL as being appropriate for the achievement of 
the educational goals for which they were intended. 

7. Program Evaluation 

The Participant agrees to allow evaluation data to be collected 
in relation to the Pilot Aesthetic Education Program. SEL, 
CEMREL, and the State Deparrment will specify he data collection 
activities to be carried out ami will work witn the Participant 
in collecting the necessary data. 

8. Program Expansion 

In the second and subsequent years, the State Department will 
assist SEL in identifying other schools within the state desiring 
to design and implement an Aesthetic Education Program using the 
aforementioned materials . 
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9. Program Organization 

For fur\her details concerning the Pilot Aesthetic Education 
Program refer to the docment entitled: '^A Department of 
Education Plan for the Establishment of a Pilot Aesthetic 
Education Program in Cooperation with Selected Schools ^ CEMREL^ 
and Other Interested Agencies,'* 

10. Nex>rs Releases 

The Participant shall provide the State Department^ SEL^ and 
CEMREL with copies of news releases r items of public information 
and communication to parents^ relating to the Pilot Aesthetic 
Education Program upon their release. 



The parties hereto have executed this MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 
as dated below on this document. 



by ^ 

Floyd T. Christian, Commissioner 



Florida State Department of Education 



b^ ^ ^Date 

Kenneth W. Tidwell, Executive Director 
Southeastern Education Laboratory 



bY ^ ^ 

Wade M. Robinson , President 
CEMREL, Inc. 



Date 
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Table Fl. Grade 1 means for each school for 1970-72: Word Attack 



Test and Number of Items 



School 1 


Al 
(15) 


A5 
(15) 


A7 
(15) 


iJ3 
(20) 


B5 
(20) 


B6 
(20) 


B8 
(17) 


B9 
(17) 


B12 
(12) 


1972 
1971 
1970 


12.83 
12.86 
11.54 


13.21 
14.36 
14.38 


14.00 
14.27 
14.54 


17.78 
17.81 
14.46 


17.17 
18.43 
15.62 


14.61 
10 .43 
9.35 


10.90 

1 O AA 

13.20 
14.65 


10.90 
13 .44 
14.58 


9.00 
9 .56 
9.81 


School 2 




















1972 
1971 
1970 


11.13 
13.24 
9.03 


14.00 
13.90 
13.24 


14.26 
13.33 
10.82 


17.25 
17.73 
17.49 


13.90 
13.82 
14.43 


10.15 
8 .36 
8.14 


13.08 
13.90 
9.21 


9.88 
13 .10 
11.32 


8.72 
10 . 20 
9.03 


School 3 




















1972 
1971 
1970 


12.17 
12.12 


12.96 
14.29 


11.74 
11.62 


13.88 
15.26 
10.75 


8.96 
11.35 
12.00 


6.80 
10 . 74 
11.05 


9.12 
9 .69 
5.29 


9.00 
Q no 

7.52 


7.81 
7.24 


School 4 




















1972 
1971 
1970 


13.16 
14.22 
8.40 


13.68 
13.72 
11.00 


10.47 
13.11 
6.00 


10.90 
10.35 


5.75 
6.88 


8.40 
3.35 


4.94 
4 .25 


7.67 
6 .44 


6.89 
5 • 31 


School 5 




















1972 
1971 
1970 


12.04 13.96 12.04 

11.05 14.27 9.64 
Data not available 


17.21 
12.55 


14.87 
8.90 


16.83 
6 .00 


10.04 
6.75 


10.00 

^ At? 

6 .95 


8.46 

7 . OD 


School 6 




















1972 
1971 
1970 


12.24 
11.87 
10.50 


14.24 
14.46 
12.36 


13.40 
11.71 
10.71 


15.87 
16.76 
14.24 


15.71 
14.60 
13.44 


11.46 
14.24 
9.60 


13.79 
12.48 
V.96 


13.17 
11.16 
7.70 


8.87 
8.08 
6.48 


School 7 




















1972 
1971 
1970 


10.32 12.92 10.40 
10.87 14.26 11.22 
Data not comparable 


14.16 
14.00 


9.12 
11.82 


8.60 
6.86 


6.46 
6.54 


10.00 
9.75 


8.33 
7.17 


COMBINED* 




















1972 
1971 
1970 


11.84 
12.23 
9.31 


12.74 
14.15 
12.20 


12.05 
11.77 
9.18 


14.88 
14.44 
14.16 


11.39 
11.23 
13.29 


10.37 
8.57 
9.60 


9.57 
8.94 
7.49 


9.95 
9.41 
8.85 


8.18 
7.61 
7.58 



♦School 1 was omitted from combined means in grade 1 because of its 
implem^^ntation of i.t.a. 



Table F2. 



Grade 2 means for each school for 1970-72: 
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Word Attack 







Test and 


Number 


of Items 






CPT 
(60) 


B3 
(20) 


B5 
(20) 


B6 
(20) 


B7 
(15) 


BIO 
(15) 


School 1 














1972 
1971 
1970 


47.94 
47.91 
49.52 


19.17 
15 82 
12.26 


18.70 
18 .45 
16.32 


19.26 
17.27 
12.32 


13.46 
13.52 
11.52 


12.00 
12.92 
12.36 


School 2 














1972 
1971 
1970 


44.52 
44.74 
41.60 


17.58 
17-12 
17.25 


17.87 
17.76 
15.18 


18.62 
18.08 
12.86 


11.17 
11.21 
12.08 


10.42 
11.42 
11.60 


School 3 














1972 
1971 
1970 


38.33 


15.35 
14.30 
14.89 


13.22 
13.05 
12.67 


13.39 
11.35 
10.67 


9.59 
5.55 
4.38 


9.82 
5.50 
3.24 


School 4 














1972 
1971 
1970 


26.35 
37.10 
33.81 


15.06 
Other 


8.81 9.25 5.37 
3.58 

data not availaible 


6.06 
3.50 


School 5 














1972 
1971 
1970 


40.40 17.54 14.87 
41.26 17.04 16.87 
Data not available 


13.08 
12.35 


9.00 
8.91 


11.16 
11.09 


School 6 














1972 
1971 


41.82 
49.39 
36.92 


18.43 
17.58 
15.33 


16.87 
17.45 
15.78 


16.43 
15.82 
8.67 


11.35 
5.87 


11.35 
10.37 


School 7 














1972 
1971 
1970 


28.88 15.52 15.04 
35.76 14.12 14.52 
Data not comparable 


15.08 
14.36 


9.58 
6.65 


8.79 
5.96 


COMBINED 














1972 
1971 
1970 


38.32 
42.69 
40.46 


16.95 
16.00 
14.93 


15.05 
16.35 
14.98 


15.02 
14.87 
11.13 


9.93 
8.24 
8.46 


9.94 
8.40 
9.39 



Bll C3 C4 C12 
(12) (15) (30) (15) 



10.17 14.25 24.12 14.00 
9.48 13.87 24.08 13.37 
8.60 12.21 22.37 12.67 



9.21 12.74 21.26 11.22 
9.00 13.50 23.21 12.87 
6.68 13.04 21.04 11.80 



7.36 8.26 16.13 10.17 
4.30 10.75 17.15 10.45 
3.76 5.91 14.45 8.00 



6.19 5.82 12.59 7.18 
4.50 4.45 5.27 



8.32 9.95 18.05 10.16 
9.39 10.65 20.52 10.74 



7,91 12.95 23.59 12.73 

13.60 24.40 13.00 

8.00 



7.46 10.75 18.62 10.21 
6.48 8.95 13.14 8.00 



8.09 10.67 19.19 10.81 
7.19 10.82 20.42 10.53 
6.76 10.38 19.28 10.82 
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Table F3. Grade 3 means for each school for 1970-72! 

Test and Number of Items 
SAT 
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Word Attack 





CPT 
(60) 


WM 
(36) 


wss 

(64) 


C3 
(15) 


C4 
(30) 


CI 2 
(15) 


C5 
(17) 


C6 
(15) 


C16 
(16) 


D2 
(18) 


School 1 






















1972 
1 971 
1970 


54.00 
52 67 
53.45 


23.64 
23. 43 
21.76 


40.50 
38.14 
35.19 


14.68 
14 .84 
14.44 


28.23 
26.20 
26.08 


14.73 
14.28 
13.76 


13.52 
13.11 
13.55 


13.19 
14.05 
12.95 


12.76 
13.05 
13.20 


16.05 
16.53 
16.75 


School 2 






















1972 

1 Q71 

X 7 / X 

1970 


48.17 
49 48 


24.23 
21-08 
19.50 


43.55 
40.20 
36.95 


13.68 
13.86 
12.42 


24.88 
23.59 
21.00 


12.48 
13.41 
11.08 


11.44 
11.78 
10.00 


11.08 
10.83 
10.08 


11.36 
9.22 
9.76 


12.08 
12.30 


School 3 






















1972 

X 7 / X 

1970 


40.00 
40.71 


11.19 
10.48 
9.77 


25.29 
24.38 
25.04 


11.89 
12.52 
8.77 


22.05 
22.87 
19.64 


11.79 
12.91 
8.59 


5.28 
5.87 
8.16 


7.61 
7.91 
8.76 


6.56 
7.26 
7.04 


7.11 
6.48 
6.00 


School 4 






















1972 
1971 
1970 


34.16 
36.68 
30.70 


11.15 
Other 


23.30 8.11 15.58 
8.00 14.63 
data not available 


9.89 
9.88 


8.68 
5.57 


8.21 
7.76 


6.79 
6.33 


4.37 
6.95 


School 5 






















1972 
1 971 

X 7 / X 

1970 


45.79 18.94 33.28 
45.95 20.64 33.50 
Data not available 


13.05 
12.86 


22.85 
21.67 


13.05 
12.19 


11.11 
9.82 


10.74 
11.41 


10.11 
10.18 


11.47 
11.27 


School 6 






















1972 
1971 
1970 


51.42 
49.58 
45.38 


20.95 
20.15 


43.05 
40.00 


14.48 
13.85 
10.95 


26.48 
24.80 
17.00 


13.74 
13.25 
10.41 


14.24 
11.00 
8.87 


13.95 
12.45 
10.53 


9.71 
9.85 
8.13 


15.43 
14.85 
11.27 


School 8 






















1972 
1971 
1970 


40.08 12.52 28.88 
37.68 13.42 27.11 
Data not available 


9.72 
10.05 


19.40 
16.00 


9.56 
10.91 


7.56 
7.45 


9.72 
7.73 


6.48 
7.14 


8.92 
10.23 


COMBINED 






















1972 
1971 
1970 


44.80 
44.69 
43.18 


17.52 
18.20 
17.01 


33.98 
33.89 
32.39 


12.23 
12.28 
11.64 


22.78 
21.39 
20.93 


12.18 
12.40 
10.96 


10.26 
9.23 
10.14 


10.64 
10.31 
10.58 


9.11 
9.00 
9.53 


10.78 
11.23 
11.34 
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Table P4. Grade 4 means for each school for 1971-72: Word Attack 

Test and Number of Items 

CTBS 



School 1 

1972 
1971 

School 2 

1972 
1971 

School 3 

1972 
1971 

School 4 

1972 
1971 

School 5 

1972 
1971 

School 6 

1972 
1971 

COMBINED 

1972 
1971 



Voc 
(40) 



19.67 
15.14 



Comp 
(45) 



C5 
(17) 



C6 
(15) 



C16 
(16) 



24.62 
20.95 



10.82 16.59 



15.52 
6.29 



6.38 
6.79 



13.35 
7.71 



8.90 
7.26 



8.04 
6.90 



9.62 
7.26 



D2 
(18) 



32.32 34.59 14.44 13.72 13.52 16.28 
?4.38 38.75 13.95 13.55 13.60 16.45 



25.35 28.81 13.42 14.08 13.21 16.04 
22.96 28.44 12.92 12.76 12.36 14.88 



13.30 
6.57 



7.81 
7.00 



24.59 28.29 12.42 11.58 12.58 13.00 
23.10 27.05 12.65 13.22 12.35 13.78 



27.95 31.10 14.05 14.20 11.30 14.85 
21.60 26.16 12.30 12.89 10.89 13.63 



23.45 27.33 12.71 12.64 11.38 13.55 
23.44 28.27 10.82 11.23 10.56 12.05 



D3 
(15) 



D4 
(15) 



D5 
(20) 



D7 
(18) 



9.90 11.67 11.38 11.86 
9.86 12.81 10.71 12.24 



8.33 10.08 11.54 9.87 
8.84 10.72 11.12 9.40 



5.87 11.17 9.78 10.96 
3.64 6.46 10.00 5.76 



4.96 7.35 9.13 6.48 
4.69 6.00 8.88 6.75 



6.56 10.44 10.39 9.72 
6.67 10.67 10.76 11.05 



9.38 11.37 
6.40 9.88 



9.87 7.62 
9.36 5.88 



7.50 10.35 10.35 9.42 
6.68 9.47 10.14 8.51 
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Table F5. Raw scores on study skills evaluation tests. 

November 1971 

Grade 3 





B3 


35 


B6 


B7 


C9 


CIO 


School 1 


11.25 


10.68 


12.77 


13.00 


11.17 


11.75 


School 2 


10.30 


10. 75 


12.29 


11.54 


8.57 


8.17 


School 3 


7.92 


7.76 


9.90 


10.76 


5.17 


5.21 


School 4 


7.07 


6.83 


9.39 


7.39 


3.73 


3.80 


School 5 


8.48 


10.46 


12.08 


11.79 


7.67 


8.29 


School 6 


9.00 


10.08 


11.54 


10 . 71 


6 75 




Grade 4 
















B5 


B6 


C2 


C7 


C8 


C9 


School 1 


10.59 


13.76 


11.77 


11.46 


10.84 


11.44 


School 2 


11.16 


12.83 


11.04 


9.36 


9.54 


10.25 


School 3 


7.53 


8.57 


4.16 


4.95 


4.35 


6.52 


School 4 


9.39 


11.12 


6.22 


4.61 


4.68 


6.48 


School 5 


10.88 


13.04 


10.96 


10.50 


8.61 


9.13 


School 6 


10.72 


12.33 


10.04 


9 04 




in 91 


Grade 5 
















B3 


C4 


D3 


D4 


D6 


D8 


School 1 


11.52 


9.90 


12.52 


12.05 


12.19 


10.29 


School 2 


10.48 


8.32 


10.64 


11.70 


10.39 


8.96 


ocnool o 


Q Q •? 
51 • o / 


e Aft 

5.09 


7.17 


5.57 


5.11 


4.71 


School 4 


6.84 


4.00 


7.47 


9.25 


6.81 


5.06 


School 5 


11.64 


9.28 


11.64 


10.23 


9.15 


8.42 


School 6 


10.00 


8.52 


12.24 


7.89 


6.89 


6.22 


Grade 6 
















C2 


C9 


CIO 


Dl 


D7 


D9 


School 1 


13.57 


10.63 


13.91 


12.57 


11.67 


9.22 


School 2 


12.76 


11.22 


13.00 


12.00 


13.83 


8.68 


School 3 


8.38 


8.90 


9.22 


6.90 


8.00 


5.87 


School 4 


9.75 


8.25 


5.82 


6.55 


6.15 


3.18 


School 5 


12.35 


10.48 


12.92 


11.48 


11.16 


8.08 


School 6 


10.15 


11.13 


12.39 


9.92 


11.13 


7.23 
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Grade 6, continued 







El 


E6 


E7 


School 


1 


10.95 


13.08 


13.09 


School 


2 


10.76 


14.61 


12.73 


School 


3 


5.05 


6.40 


7.26 


School 


4 


3.70 


6.80 


3.95 


School 


5 


9.30 


12.04 


11.79 


School 


6 


6.65 


12.42 


9.81 



Raw scores and grade equivalents on one subsection of the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills ; Study skills evaluation 

Grade 3, Form Q Level 1, Using Reference and Graphic Materials 



School 
School 
School 
School 
School 
School 



Raw score 

20.00 
12.73 
10.64 
8.15 
12.44 
12.59 



Grade 
equivalent 

4.2 
3.0 
2.7 
2.1 
2.9 
3.0 



Grade 4, Form Q Level 1, Using Reference and Graphic Materials 



School 
School 
School 
School 
School 
School 



Raw score 

22.39 
21.74 
14.06 
12.29 
19.04 
16.46 



Grade 
equivalent 

4.6 
4.6 
3.2 
2.9 
4.0 
3.5 
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Grades, Form Q Level 2, Using Graphic Materials 



Grade 

Raw score equivalent 

School 1 17.48 5.0 

School 2 16.17 4.8 

School 3 7.44 2.6 

School 4 10.67 3.7 

School 5 16.12 4.8 

School 6 16.80 5.0 



Grade S , Form Q Level 2, Using Graphic Materials 

Grade 

Raw score equivalent 

School 1 22.83 6.7 

School 2 20.90 6.0 

School 3 13.72 4.4 

School 4 13.70 4.4 

School 5 17.32 5.0 

, School 6 18.36 5.2 
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